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In this anthropological study the author traces the evolution of society from barbarism to civilization, 
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by the human intellect without invoking any necessarily incalculable factors and miracles. 
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After 50 years of exploitation and oppression, ex-Italian Somaliland has once again been given 
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The Ideological Collapse of the West, 
and Religion 


By AVRO MANHATTAN 


NE of the most striking features about the 

West at present is its lack of an ideology. 

Not that the West can dispense with it. It 
needs one very badly; so badly that its absence 
has become the paramount weakness of the 
entire Western world. To the unreflecting, the 
mounting pile of atom bombs for a time 
appeared almost as its most providential sub- 
stitute. This view, however, owing to the breaking 
of the atomic monopoly and to the increasing 
apprehension about the wisdom—or, rather, the 
folly—of relying on super-weapons, has now 
been, if not entirely, at least almost totally 
discarded. 

The mirage of the remedial omnipotence of the 
Damoclean threat of, or the actual use of, atomic 
bombs, consequently, has withered very fast: 
faster even than professional pessimists had 
visualized. Which was foreseeable: the ephemer- 
ality of a permanent military terror, no matter 
how devastatingly coercive, having speedily 
become apparent to anyone concerned with the 
stabilization of a society whose mercurial 
abnormalities seemed to be produced by the 
irresistibility of certain disintegrating viruses feed- 
ing on some chronic spiritual gangrene growing 
within the very soul of the West. 

The process of such decay—accelerated on the 
one side by the collapse of orthodox Right-wing 
totalitarianism, and on the other by _ the 


strengthening of revitalized Left-wing authori- 
tarianisms—was speeded up by the unexpected 
vacuum into which the masses of the West found 
themselves once the war was over. 

Democratic ideals, trumpeted from all the ruin- 
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tops of post-war Europe, had lost their ancient 
magic. Their acceptance, by victors and defeated 
alike, was of a most disconcertingly unenthusiastic 
and passive nature. And this indifference towards 
the very ideological ingredients which were meant 
to revitalize the West became even more striking 
when contrasted with the vitality which had 
characterized the tumbled totalitarianisms of the 
recent past, as well as those that had survived. It 
was the obvious, even if undeclared, reaction of 
the Western peoples against discredited political 
slogans in which they no longer wholly believed. 

Urgent economic betterment, by generating 
confidence, would indirectly fill this most 
perilous ideological vacuum, it was thought. To 
a great extent, this policy was a success. Yet the 
temporary relief it afforded seemed unable to 
do much to reinvigorate the anemic democratic 
ideology, or, more ominous still, to dispel the 
attraction that Communism had for a considerable 
portion of the Western masses. 

The sundry economic and military commit- 
ments, meant to make the West impervious to 
Communism within and without, fared no better. 
The reason is obvious. A fortress whose masonry 
is held together with sand will not stand a single 
attack. It is perforce more of a danger to the 
constructor than to the foe against whom it is 
built. Unless erected with good cement, it will 
be useless. And the cement indispensable to hold- 
ing together a class, a nation, a continent, or, for 
that matter, a whole civilization, is a constructive, 
dynamic, living ideology. 

Has the democratic West as yet produced one 
comparable to those released by the extreme 
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wings of both the Left and the Right? It has not. 
Or, rather, it has attempted to do so by resorting 
to the unseemly use of a stimulant—i.e., organized 
religion. 

Organized religion, that is to say, political 
Christianity, is becoming—in fact, has become— 
the ideological mainspring of the West. It has 
done more. It has put the democratic ideology 
into the background. Requests to fight for 
democracy are received with a tacit individual 
and mass inner scepticism, and unbreathed sneers, 
if not actual scorn. But appeals to defend 
Christian civilization can still awaken genuine 
popular support: indeed, can still galvanize into 
real action a not inconsiderable part of the 
Western nations. 

Prime Ministers and local town councillors, 
when trying to be convincing, speak of the 
defence of Christianity. Democracy is mentioned, 
because this is expected, but unconvincingly and 
only by the way, unless a band of comely drum- 
majorettes be made to gambol in the village 
main street to make it more alluring. 

Christianity, therefore, has come to play the 
role of the ideology which the West, so far, has 
been unable to produce. Indeed, it has become 
the very glue preventing it from _ being 
ideologically scattered into fragments. 

Organized religion, consequently, having turned 
into the most dynamic force of the West, is now 
more powerful than the economically and politi- 
cally mightiest Western nation, the U.S.A. Simply 
owing to this: that where American economic 
help or super-bombers cannot penetrate, a work- 
ing ideology, in our case politicizing religion, can. 

Political Christianity as such is not to the liking 
of every Western individual or social corporate 
element; it is not an ideology in the proper sense 
of the word; it is not even fundamentally political. 
In the present circumstances it has been con- 
verted into an emotional instrument directed at 
the exudation of self-exculpation and ideological 
odium. This religious-ideological odium is not 
new. It has.been an integral part of the Western 
ideological framework since the inception of 
Communism as a world force. It powerfully 
contributed to the creation of Fascism after the 
First World War. It marred the relations between 
the Allies and Russia during the Second. And 
at present it is the keystone supporting the 
ideological vault of the anti-Soviet Western 
policy. Its intensification has made organized 


religion come to the fore, by identifying it with 
the ideological framework of the West as never 
m the past. 

Thus, whereas the West backs its diplomacy with 
ts industrial wealth or the threat of atom bombs. 
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political Christianity backs the anemic Western 
ideological principles with organized religion 
translated into power politics. 

Organized Christianity, however, has not only 
become an ideologically integral part of the 
internal framework of the West; it has become a 
paramount defender of Western influence in 
non-Western regions. The failure of the Western 
powers to stop the tide of Asiatic resurgence has 
rendered the co-operation of political Christianity 
as necessary in the Asiatic continent as it is in 
the European. For here again, while the West is 
able to supply dollars and armaments, it is unable 
to supply an ideology. The experience in Europe, 
having taught the Western Powers that a war, to 
be effective, needs to be fought also with ideolo- 
gies, has convinced them that co-ordination must 
be extended to the minds of men everywhere and 
simultaneously. Hence the striking synchroniza- 
tion of the moves of organized Christianity and 
the Western Powers to mobilize native religions 
throughout the Asiatic continent. 

Asia is dominated by the two largest religions 
after Christianity: Buddhism and Islam. The bulk 
of Buddhism, being in Mao’s Red China, is beyond 
the scope of the contemplated Western spiritual 
mobilization. Islam, however, could easily become 
the Asiatic counterpart of Christianity in the West. 
How could Christianity influence this great, non- 
Christian world? By the principle that the urge 
to survive might produce a Christian-Moslem 
alliance which otherwise would have been 
impossible. 

The enlistment of Islam would have immense 
potentialities. For Islam, even more than Chris- 
tianity, is not only a religious system but also 
a way of life identified with the moral, social, and 
political ethics of the nations professing it. If 
successfully mobilized, it could bring organized 
religion across three continents, from North-West 
Africa to the Near, Middle, and Far East, almost 
to the Pacific Ocean. Viewed from that light, 
therefore, it seems as if Islam might be made 
to play the same role in Asia as Christianity is 
now playing in the West, owing to the inability of 
both continents to produce a new living ideology. 

Such attempts, however, will ultimately fail, 
dollars and theologies being unable to fill a 
universal spiritual void. And the ideological void 
to be found in Asia and in the West at present 
is not only deadly, it is bottomless. Yet some- 
thing could successfully bridge its widening gap: 
an entirely new conception of society, more 
attuned to the technical, economic, and social 
potentialities of the twentieth century. 

If democracy as hailed by the West is being 
proved outdated, it is for the West to breathe into 
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it such a breath of new life as to confound all 
the ideological extremisms which so far have 
seduced a great portion of mankind and, indeed, 
have sapped the inner strength of those very demo- 
cratic principles which permitted them to grow. 

The West, in close alliance with organized 
Christianity, now is mobilizing the world against 
what they consider a hostile ideology. Whether 
the extinction, or even the checking, of such an 
ideology justifies their actions is anybody’s 
opinion. But, should war be made to burst upon 
the planet, for how long would the Christian- 
Western ideological patchwork endure? 

A civilization which relies only upon its gold 
to move the spirit of men ultimately is doomed 
to failure. A political system which relies upon 
tenets conceived by medieval theology as a substi- 
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tute for a dynamic philosophy is already con- 
demned. The Christian-Western alliance can 
check expanding Communism. But for how long? 
A society unable to produce a living ideology 
might be driven to seek relief in a third world 
war, to give itself the illusion that it is still 
vigorously alive. Up to now, political Christianity, 
the Catholic portion of which has already begotten 
a discreditable new form of Right-wing totali- 
tarianism, has been the pitiful ideological substi- 
tute of the West, the oxygen pumped into its 
hollow framework. The cure, however, will prove 
of short duration. For oxygen can revive only 


temporarily; it cannot reinvigorate a dying person. 
Indeed, when administered to enforce too hasty 
a revival, often, instead of a quicker recovery 
it is the cause of a swifter collapse. 


Is Solomon a Myth ? 


A REPLY TO MR. A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


WHILE thanking Mr. Howell Smith for his kind 
reference to my book The Hero, | may point out 
that Henry V’s historical personality, as vouched 
for by contemporary documents, has no counter- 
part in the case of Solomon. Kings, according 
to Mr. Howell Smith, was written about four 
hundred years after Solomon’s alleged date, and 
I should put it later, though before Chronicles. 
Of the latter he says that “the Chronicler 
drastically alters many of the earlier author’s 
statements ”; but it would be more accurate to 
say that he tells a different story. Since there is 
no confirmation of either story, there is no reason 
to believe one truer than the other. 

What Mr. Howell Smith fails to realize is that 
all Scripture is purely and simply propaganda, 
and, however much it may profess to deal with the 
past, is directed solely to the circumstances of the 
day. The stories in Kings and Chronicles are 
different because the times called, in the minds 
of the writers, for different types of propaganda. 

In general, the story of the Old Testament is 
the story of a long contest between what we may 
term the Gueiphs and Ghibellines among the 
Jews—that is to say, the sacerdotalists and the 
royalists. As each in turn acquired the power to do 
so, they made additions to the Scriptures embody- 
ing propaganda for their own side. It is highly 
improbable that there was ever, before the Exile, 
a joint kingdom of Israel and Judah, but each 
had among other gods—the Hebrews of those 
days were unquestionably polytheists—a special 
patron, Saul for Israel, David or Déd for Judah. 
Their stories were embodied in sacred myths 


which the sacerdotalists, when they came _ into 
power after the Exile, could not abolish, but 
which they altered by reducing the status of the 
gods to that of kings, introducing stories to their 
discredit, and bringing in Samuel, a_ purely 
fictitious, as opposed to a mythical, character, to 
order them about. The royalists, in their turn, 
brought up Solomon as a reinforcement, but the 
sacerdotalists effectively countered by introducing 
Moses, of whom the writers of Kings and 
Chronicles had obviously never heard. 

The contest, which was, of course, far more 
complex than the above outline suggests, was 
carried on into the New Testament under the 
banners of SS. Peter and Paul. But Mr. Howell 
Smith would reduce these fervent seekers after 
righteousness as they saw it, these enthusiasts 
whose words have stirred the hearts of millions, 
to the status of a set of fumbling antiquaries. It 
is astonishing that the writer of Thou Art Peter 
should have so little idea of what religion 
means. 

I have omitted the archeological aspect. There 
were no doubt, as Mr. Howell Smith says. 
temples in Jerusalem before the Maccabees, but 
the point is that the building described as the 
chief glory of Solomon probably never existed. 
As for Megiddo, Mr. Howell Smith’s argument 
is that as Solomon is said to have built Megiddo, 
and Megiddo existed, therefore Solomon must 
have existed. By the same argument the existence 
of the Devil’s Dyke, said to have been built by 
the Devil, proves the existence of the Devil. 

RAGLAN. 
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-Blatchford—Socialist and Rationalist 


Firry years ago nine people out of ten would 
have been able to tell you who Robert Blatchford 
was. Some would have called him “a grand 
man,” others a pestilent agitator. Today you 
would hardly find one in ten who know anything 
about him. Yet he will live in the records of 
British Socialism and be mentioned in general 
history as the man who did more than any other 
writer or speaker of his time to persuade people 
in this country that Socialism should be given a 
trial. 

The process of persuasion took a long time 
He fancied a few years would do it, and his 
disappointment led him to despair of his country- 
men. He gave up Socialism, earned a large but 
uncertain income by writing for large-circulation 
newspapers (though never against his convictions, 
which was what made the income uncertain), gave 
up public life to enjoy a country home and garden 
with a wife and daughters whom he worshipped, 
lived on to be ninety-two after his fame had 
almost petered out, and died in 1943. 

He had written his own Life, but this leit room 
for a more objective study—that is what the son 
of his close friend and fellow-worker, A. M. 
Thompson, with a great deal of new inaterial to 
draw from, gives us here.* The portrait he draws 
is attractive, amusing, and, as I can testify, vividly 
truthful. We see how a young fellow, brought up 
in extreme poverty, weak in health and not con- 
sidered “quite all there,” was turned into a 
vigorous, independent, combative social reformer 
by six years in the old long-service Army. He was 
a good soldier (they made him a sergeant), but 
he was not the usual type. He spent his time off 
duty reading books—all sorts of books: history, 
biography, poetry, novels—with the result that he 
turned himself, by thinking about what he read. 
into an unusually well-educated and thorough- 
going Rationalist. 

He had an honest as well as a_ penetrating 
intellect. The sole test he applied was, “ Does 
that seem to me to be true?” If it did, he 
embraced it. If it didn’t, he attacked it as a 
dangerous falsehood. The mistake he made was 
in expecting everyone else to see the danger. and 
the falsity as clearly and as quickly as he did. He 
believed that everyone could be as rational as he 
was if they would only make the effort. 

That was true enough, but he vastly under- 
estimated the effort required. He did not realize 


* Robert Blatchford: Portrait of an Englishman. 
By Laurence Thompson. (Gollancz.) 242 pp., includ- 
ing 4 pp. index. 16s. 


that only a few ever have made it, or ever will. 
He was impatient for results and looked for them 
to follow quickly. Because his articles in the 
Manchester Sunday Chronicle and the weekly 
paper which he created were widely read and 
talked about, he fancied that a welfare State must 
follow in a few years’ time. The Clarion, founded 
with the aim of inducing the masses to stand up 
for themselves, was a delight to all forward-looking 
people. But it owed its popularity not so much 
to its opinions as to its varied entertaining pages 
and jolly, friendly tone, to its editor’s warm human 
sympathies and the cheerful hammering of his 
forthright style. It touched life at many points; 
it was itself tinglingly alive. 

Blatchford’s experience as a journalist who 
began at the foot of the ladder had taught him 
that his main job was to interest as large a public 
as possible, and that what he wanted to teach 
must be slipped in, not hurled at his readers’ 
heads. Unfortunately for himself and the paper. 
he moved away from this policy after the enor- 
mous unexpected success of his Merrie England, 
of which two million reprints were sold, a large 
number at a penny each. He now felt that he 


must follow up this plea for a social order more 
just and kindly by giving that order a religious 


and philosophic basis. Examining what the 
Churches called Christianity, he discovered that 
he would have to clear it out of the way before 
he could start laying his foundations. So he 
published God and My Neighbour, and neither he 
nor the Clarion ever recovered from the shock it 
gave their affectionate supporters. 

He made no attack on religion in general. He 
was not concerned to deny the possible existence 
of a God or gods. What he wanted to do was to 
convince people that the deities described in the 
Bible and worshipped unthinkingly by the mass 
of those who called themselves Christians could 
neither be believed in by the light of intelligence 
and according to the laws of evidence, nor revered 
as patterns of the highest human morality. 

Some of his opponents paid tribute to his 
sincerity of purpose. A Methodist Times reviewer 
declared: “I would rather stand before the 
Judgment seat of Christ with him than with any 
man who, to use Wesley’s phrase, may be as 
orthodox as the Devil.’ But such sympathetic 
comment was rare. The same journal proclaimed 
in another issue that “20,000 converted by a 
Welsh revival” was * God’s answer to Robert 
Blatchford.” Many who shared his views thought 
he had better have left religion alone. Labour's 
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political leaders asked sourly, “ Why rake that 
up?” Most of the rank and file failed to under- 
stand how a good man could lose faith in “ the 
Good Book.” 


This was a long time ago; it wouldn't be quite 
the same today. But even now, would any public 
man of any Party dare to maintain, as Blatchford 
did, that ‘* Christianity isn’t true”? How can we 
reconcile this with the lament by bishops and 
others that very small numbers belong to any 
religious body? Only by recognizing that the 
attitudes taken up by nearly everyone towards the 
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supernatural are irrational and, not to speak it 
unkindly, absurd. Even enthusiastic Christians 
show, by refusing to talk about their faith, that 
they only believe they believe, while convinced un- 
believers, if they have anything to lose, are very 
careful not to ask for trouble, as Blatchford did. 


Blatchford couldn't help being frank and simple. 
This new Life of him proves that, if it needed 
further proving. It is an enlightening study of a 
rare kind of human being. It leaves one braced 
and heartened by his devotion to truth, his flaw- 
less integrity and courage. HAMILTON FYFE. 


Marriage Law Reform 


RARELY does a Private Member’s Bill in the House 
of Commons touch upon a matter that is funda- 
mental to society. Equally rarely is such a 
measure introduced with courage, clarity, and 
tact, three qualities which were very evident in 
Mrs. Eirene White’s moving of the Second Read- 
ing of her Matrimonial Causes Bill on Friday, 
March 9, 1951. The aim of this Bill is to remove 
some of the existing anomalies regarding separa- 
tion and divorce, and to provide for divorce or 
dissolution of marriage after a seven-year separa- 
tion. At present, one partner, motivated by 
desire for a perpetual maintenance allowance, or 
by spite, can retain indefinitely the pretence of a 
marriage that has long since ceased to be one of 
fact and remains one of name only. 


The main argument brought forward by the 
proposers and supporters of the Bill is that such a 
measure, if passed, would not only increase the 
happiness of many people who, through having 
chosen the wrong partner, are forced into alliances 
that are not recognized by law, but that by keep- 
ing up the mockery of a marriage that has failed, 
people are forced into immorality. The Bill is 
designed for those who genuinely wish to enter 
into a second marriage, and is, it is claimed, an 
effort to tidy up some of the antiquated laws 
regarding separation and divorce. The opposers, 
on the other hand, think that such a Bill will not 
only undermine the sanctity of marriage, but 
fear that it will not stop at a seven-year separation. 
Why not, they say, reduce it to five, three, two 
years? Then where will marriage be? No; 
although there may be some justice in the pro- 
posers’ claims, it is the thin end of the wedge to 
destroy the marriage contract. So the argument 
went on until, towards the end, the Attorney- 
General made the far from startling suggestion 
that the Bill should be withdrawn and he would 
see about a Royal Commission. The House 


would not have that. A vote was taken, the 
Second Reading carried, and the Matrimonial 
Causes Bill now goes to its next stage. 

So much for the debate, which, owing to the 
shortage of newsprint and space, did not receive 
a great deal of attention in the daily papers. The 
interesting thing about it was that both sides 
claimed to be speaking from a religious point of 
view. The proposers made great play of the 
fact that for a marriage to be continued in the 
eyes of the law, long after it has ceased to have 
any existence in fact, is both immoral and unjust. 
Those who opposed the Bill obviously saw them- 
selves as defending marriage from a reform which, 
however well meaning, could only result in the 
lessening of the dignity and sanctity of that 
institution. 

The majority of marriages are reasonably 
successful; it is those which are not which become 
news. Those which do fail do so for a number 
of reasons, not least of which seems to be a 
general lack of responsibility both to self and 
dependants, and it is difficult to see how any 
legislation, short of repressive measures which are 
repellent to a democracy, will be able to deal with 
this attitude of mind. Mistakes in marriage are 
made, and it is utterly wrong for any person to 
be doomed to a life of unhappiness merely 
because they have been unfortunate enough to 
choose the wrong partner. 

What, then, is the solution? The conspicuous 
failure of the debate in the House was that on 
practically no occasion was any attempt made 
to set the problem of marriage in a wider per- 
spective. As a temporary palliative, Mrs. White's 
Bill, if passed, will make several thousand people 
a good deal happier and go some way towards 
simplifying the jungle of laws with which marriage 
is surrounded. Previous attempts to reform the 
marriage laws have made inroads into the Church 
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monopoly of this institution, and there is room 
for a good deal more such reform. It is non- 
sense to talk about God having made marriage 
and rely upon platitudes to make up for a faulty 
or warped view of society. The onus for happy 
marriage rests squarely upon the individuals con- 
cerned, and of course upon the society in which 
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they live. What is not generally realized is that 
the reasons for so many marriages failing today - 
are to be found in the crumbling moral structure 
of contemporary life. Victor E, NEUBURG. 
(Since writing the above the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury have declared themselves against the Bill 
and in favour of a Royal Commission, which will, they 
hope, strengthen marriage and not seek to disrupt it.) 


A Mug’s Game 


No Rationalist would ever be a “mug.” Well, 
hardly ever! In any case, not with premeditation. 
So what | am about to pen will concern no 
Rationalist, though it may be a matter of concern 
to humanists, who have the well-being of man- 
kind at heart. By our definition Rationalism is a 
method for determining the true, and hence the 
good. The good having been determined, right 
conduct should follow. But it does not always 
follow. It is frequently very hard to remember 
one’s duty and to refer future action to the tribunal 
of the head. Hence the hard thinking comes 
often after action, instead of before. It has never 
therefore caused me any astonishment to find my 
wagon, which I had hitched to the star Reason, 
taking tortuous by-ways on an elastic tether. 

My own distaste for gambling dates from 
Victoria’s imperial days. At the first school I 
attended there was for a time a vogue for guess- 
ing the number of marbles held in another boy’s 
hand. The good guesser received the marbles 
held; the bad forfeited that number to the holder. 
] was a poor guesser with a powerful sense of 
property; this game held no attraction for me. 
Nevertheless, I have on occasion yielded supinely 
to requests to take tickets in raffles, in Derby 
sweepstakes. These I have regarded as a tax, a 
business expense, or an offering on the altar of 
friendship. The regular bettor, the football-pool 
fan, the card-player who must have so much a 
point—all these have been mysteries to me. They 
apparently lived on sensations which to me are 
disagreeable. I classed them with Christians and 
other incomprehensibles. 

When I recently attended a conference on gam- 
bling convened by the British Council of Churches, 
I learned the astounding extent of gambling. 
At the time of the Royal Commission in 1923 the 
annual betting turnover of the country was 
estimated at £200,000,000, largely in the hands of 
10,000 bookmakers, who claimed that their total 
profit did not exceed £2,000,000. A tax was 
placed on betting which was expected to produce 
at least £6,000,000 but only yielded about half 
that amount, and was dropped shortly after on 
account of the wholesale evasions. 


If I was impressed by the figure of two hundred 
millions twenty-eight years ago, I was staggered by 
the figures produced for 1950 of something in the 
neighbourhood (that is the correct circumlocu- 
tion, I believe) of seven hundred million pounds 
for betting on horses, dogs, and football pools 
alone, without consideration of any other forms of 
gambling. Apparently half .the population indulges 
in this vice, and quite a large proportion are 
addicts. They bet for the excitement, for a wild 
hope of winning—in most cases to be dashed 
inevitably. In some cases the profit incentive 
is a prime mover; in most cases it is the hectic 
sensation which causes the bettor to keep on 
betting; that and a strange belief that the day 
must come when his luck will turn. ; 

This belief in a better day I had always regarded 
as religious in kind, and I had been inclined to - 
regard the hostility of the Churches to gambling 
as the natural repulsion between like and like. 
Whereas the gambler awaits the advent of a 
terrestrial paradise in his time, the Christian will 
know for certain that his Redeemer liveth only 
when he has been cremated or interred. What- 
ever may happen in the hereafter, the addict to 
sensation, whether it be that of betting or that of 
revivalism, is likely to become a subject of interest 
to those ghoulish fellows, the psychiatrists, or 
whatever they term the loony-bin experts, and 
the addict’s wife and children a matter of care 
for the Public Assistance Board. 

What sort of people gamble? No one could 
tell me that. I suspect all except those who are 
rising through their own slow, self-sacrificing 
saving; these last know too well the value of their 
money to put it to the chance. In any case it is 
a mug’s game. Many are called, but few are 
chosen The many subscribe fortunes for the 
few. Perhaps the losers may be happier in their 
dreams of success than the winners in their gains. 

Well, brother and sister Rationalists, what shall 
we do about it? Shall we watch seven hundred 
million pounds being gambled away annually 
without a protest? What is the use, say you? Do 
you ask such a question? Think again! 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 
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THE Bishop did not hesitate. This was no question of 
free will or predestination, or that difficult business 
of the Assumption; 
candles on the altar or three. The issue was clear, 
and, as the Oxford boat sank gently beneath the waves 
and the crew smiled and laughed as gentlemen in such 
circumstances should, he hurried down the course and 
informed Cambridge that the race was off. Through- 
out the civilized world Oxford and Cambridge men 
paused in their labours and applauded the decision. 
Not so The Church Times. The Bishop of Willesden, 
it declared, no doubt had cause to regret the attention 
which had been focused on his ** non-episcopal activi- 
ties during Holy Week. In days of more devout tra- 
dition,” it hinted darkly and with just a touch of 
wistfulness, “‘ the need to row the race again would 
not have occurred. It would never have been arranged 
for Holy Saturday.’ Sic transit. . 

A 
When one considers how long education has been 
compulsory in this country it is interesting to learn 
from the Ministry of Education’s pamphlet, Reading 
Ability, of the proportion of young people who are 
illiterate, semi-literate, or backward—i.e., incapable of 
reading a general article in, say, The Daily Telegraph. 
Of eighteen-year-old National Servicemen tested in 
1948, 1 per cent were illiterate, a further 2.6 per cent 
semi-literate, and 13 per cent backward. Of the 
fifteen-year-olds who left school in 1948, 30 per cent 
were backward or worse; of eleven-year-old children 
tested the same year, 21.5 per cent were in these cate- 
gories. It seems reasonable to suppose that one of the 
reasons why young people are not attracted to 
Rationalism is that many of them are quite immune 
to propaganda which largely depends on the written 
word. 

A 


** Sufficient is Thine arm alone and our defence is 
sure,” runs the burden of a well-known hymn, which, 
oddly enough, is often considered appropriate for 
those robust occasions when the military and the 
Church are engaged in combined operations, The 
Know Your Bible Company of Cincinnati, however, 
believes in advising its customers to put on the armour 
of God plus a little something just to make | sure. 
For the most trifling of sums it will send you a “ vest- 
pocket size” Bible in a gold-plated, 20-gauge steel 
cover, described as being proof against 45-calibre 
bullets “‘ shot at any angle.’”” Many people would be 
prepared to pay just as much for the cover alone. 


aA 
Papacy is a_ perfectly legitimate 


Attacking the 
occupation, which has kept many people out of 
mischief.”"—-Church of England Newspaper. 

a 


How much lfonger will newspaper proprietors and pub- 
lishers who claim to possess a well-developed sense of 
public responsibility continue to peddle astrology in 
their columns? Recently The Daily Mirror published 
a letter from a girl which is an example of the mischief 
done by these fortune-telling features. ‘* My fiancé,” 
wrote the girl, “ had his fortune told by cards and 
was informed that he would meet and marry a fair 
girl, Y am dark. I didn’t take any notice because 
we're always happy together. Lately I've been reading 
* fortunes’ in weeklies and books and find constant 


it was not even a case of two. 


PLEASURE 


hints about him meeting other girls. We are getting 
married next month, but I can’t help worrying. Do 
you think this fortune-telling is really true?” An 
odd feature of the letter is that it seems too well 
written for a girl who is so obviously benighted, 

a 
The death of Walter White at the age of sixty-nine 
recalls the notorious ‘“ monkey trial’ of John T. 
Scopes in Dayton, Tennessee, in 1925. Scopes was a 
biology teacher, who, with the assistance of White, 
then Superintendent of Schools, endeavoured to get 
the State law forbidding the teaching of evolution 
annulled. White swore out the warrant against Scopes, 
and the subsequent trial, which was essentially a battle 
between intellectual freedom and bigotry, caught the 
interest of the whole world. Scopes was found guilty 
of teaching evolution and was fined one hundred 
dollars. The fine was later remitted, but the law 
remains, 

a 
The Rev. E. A. D. Naylor, of Dudley, believes in look- 
ing at the naked truth. In his parish magazine he 
recently invited his flock to stand naked in front of 
their mirrors, “ The sight of yourself in your birthday 
suit,” he averred, “will soon make you see the funny 
side of life.” I un¢erstand that there is no truth in 
the rumour that the vicar will use for the text of some 
future sermon: ‘‘ God tempers his wind to the shorn 
lamb.” 

aA 
A. J. P. Taylor must have caused a flutter in the 
Christian dovecotes with his ‘forthright article, ‘‘ So 
the Churches are Empty Again Today!" in The Sunday 
Pictorial recently. Pointing out that Easter is now 
more remarkable because the banks are closed than 
because the churches are open, he _ continued: 
* Christianity, or any other religion based on the super- 
natural, springs from man’s feeling of his own help- 
lessness and insignificance. The Universe is too much 
for him: he needs God to protect him from it and 
to make sense of it. Now, so we suppose, we can 
do these things without God. So far as explaining the 
Universe goes, it is actually simpler to explain it 
without God than with Him. The scientific explana- 
tion is easier for us to grasp than the theological 
explanation. How can you believe in the Ascension 
and the stratosphere at the same time? But we know 
from experience that the stratosphere exists. ...” As 
for morality: “* It is perfectly possible to have morality 
without God, In fact, the people of Britain have never 
been so kind, so friendly, so public-spirited, so honest, 
as they are now—when for all practical purposes God 
is dead. If good behaviour is all we want, we can get 
it without religion.” 

aA 
Anyone who believes that Rationalists exaggerate the 
iniquities of the Roman Catholic Church should read 
Paul Blanchard’s Freedom and Catholic Power. 
Reviewing the book recently in The New Statesman, 
C. E. M. Joad wrote: “ Let me conclude by recording 
the conviction of a layman who believes himself— 
perhaps we all do this—to be unprejudiced: it is that 
by careful documentation of matter and_ studied 
moderation of manner, Mr. Blanchard has written a 
most damaging exposure, not of the Catholic religion, 
but of the enmity of its hierarchy to democracy.” 

D. K. H. Parsons. 
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WHEN I was a girl, devotion to Our Lady of 
Lourdes was regarded as a becoming expression 
of every good Catholic girl’s piety. In fact it 
was impressed upon us that the surest way to 
approach Our Blessed Lord was through his 
mother, Mary. Her statues were to be found in 
the assembly-room of the convent, on the stair- 
ways, and in every classroom; and if, during the 
month of May, I innocently discovered that a 
bunch of wallflowers for Our Lady’s altar was a 
sure way of avoiding two strokes with the cane 
for not knowing my catechism, then my deceit 
must be attributed to a healthy dislike of pain 
and corporal punishment rather than to any 
devotional shortcomings on my part. I felt quite 
sure that Our Lady in heaven was just like the 
statue of Our Lady of Lourdes, and that in some 
mysterious way she was actually inside that 
covering of coloured chalk. 

Sometimes, as I knelt and gazed up in earnest 
prayer, the lips of the statue seemed to move 
and the expression on the face to change. At 
first I imagined that this was some divine 
manifestation, and my devotions increased, until 
on one occasion when, experiencing a sensation of 
oncoming dizziness, it dawned on me that these 
sensations were produced by my posture, in 
which my neck was strained upwards into an 
unnatural position. This led me to mistrust my 
feelings, for it was obvious that emotional states 
could be quite easily generated if one went about 
it in the right way. 

It may be that some such similar influence has 
been at work among others, or it may be that 
the commercial experiences cf devout pilgrims 
to the Lourdes grotto have not been quite so 
edifying as they might be. Whatever the reason, 
there can be no doubt that devotion to Our 
Lady of Lourdes is not what it used to be; but 
what strikes me as being rather queer is the new 
devotion to Our Lady of Fatima, which is fast 
taking its place. 

Catholics were first well prepared by _ their 
religious Press for the new devotion to Our Lady 
of Fatima, and more especially for the arrival 
of the statue in the various parishes. Ours came 
by car and was met at some distance from the 
church. The diminutive statue was placed on a 
large wooden base and incongruously borne 
aloft on the shoulders of four stalwart men. To 
the accompaniment of hymns, the long proces- 
sion then moved to the church. Here it was 
solemnly enthroned in the presence of the largest 
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congregation the church has known, and the 
collection was so heavy that extra plates had to 
be hastily produced to cope with it. 

The following week the miraculous statue 
began its three-day visit to the important houses 
nearby. My mother-in-law is a J.P. and her 
house was first on the list. Early, after break- 
fast, a car arrived. A priest got out and in 
businesslike fashion extracted the statue, covered 
in a begrimed piece of linen, from the boot. By 
this time everyone in the house was at the front 
door and stood with grave expressions of mystical 
awe and devotion. Inside the house, the priest 
casually dropped the piece of linen in a corner 
of the drawing room and placed the statue in 
position. All knelt to recite the rosary. Sub- 
sequently the priest had coffee and cake, during 
the partaking of which a £1 note was quietly 
pressed into his hand. The conversation was 
naturally on the statue of Our Lady of Fatima. 

“What wonderful hands Our Lady has,” said 
my maiden aunt, whose eyes were genuinely 
watered by tears. “ Yes,” replied my mother- 
in-law, in subdued tones, “and there is such an 
unearthly expression in those eyes. They are so 
sad, as if filled with the miseries of life and the 
pity of it all.” 

1 felt quite helpless. It made me realize how 
unthinking people can be so easily deceived, and. 
what is more, encouraged in their self-deception. 
I wondered then, as I had often wondered before, 
how far local religious practices, rising from the 
products of Christian art, grew and spread in 
intensity until they were finally responsible for 
inclusion in the elevated realm of dogma. Later in 
the day, when things had calmed down, I said: 
“ The statue is not real. A man carved it out of 
wood. A man fixed that expression on the face and 
that colour on the eyes. It is all so much wood and 
paint that is stirring up your feelings.” The women 
looked at me in blank amazement. It was quite 
obvious that I was unfit to have the care of young 
children, and that my perverted soul was past 
all redemption, unless I was rescued from the 
eternal flames of hell fire by the mercy of 
God. 

We are now to have, freshly imported from 
America, the home of potted music, the very 
latest song-number—Our Lady of Fatima. 
Very well, strike up the band! The Church, no 
doubt, is bringing itself right up to date, and has 
discovered that a change is as good as a rest. 

BRIDGET QUINN. 
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THE story of the bitterling has long been a 
favourite. The bitterling is a small freshwater fish 
of Central Europe which takes an unusual course 
to promote the safety of its offspring. In the 
breeding season the oviduct of the female is 
extruded as a long slender ovipositor, almost as 
Jong as the fish itself. This, at the appropriate 
moment, is inserted between the valves of a fresh- 
water mussel, in whose gill-chambers the eggs are 
laid. There they are aerated in the stream of 
water drawn into the chamber by the mussel for 
its own purpose. Eventually the eggs hatch, and 
ultimately the young fish leave the gill-chamber 
to an independent existence. 

The interest of this story lies in the reciprocal 
action between fish and mussel. As the bitterling 
laid its eggs in the shelter of the mussel, the 
peculiar larve of the mussel were released from 
the protection of the maternal body to fasten 
themselves on the skin of the female bitterling, 
to be carried away and dispersed. To the young 
of the bitterling protection is given; to the young 
of the mussel, dispersal. 

In the last ten years the bitterling has contri- 
buted further to our knowledge; its strange story 
has been carried to stranger lengths. During the 
war years a group of Dutch scientists carried out 
a detailed investigation to unravel the hidden side 
of the story. The final account of their researches 
contains a mass of biochemical data. Through 
these we can trace the series of events that lead 
up to the earlier story, which, in fact, represents 
merely the peak in a physiological sequence. 

The lynch-pin in this sequence is the pituitary— 
a small, almost insignificant gland on the under- 
side of the brain. It is formed from a fold of 
tissue, pinched off early in embryonic life, which 
migrates upwards towards the developing brain. 
Simultaneously a downgrowth from the floor of 
the brain, the hypophysis, reaches out to meet and 
join the pituitary, which is divided into four 
separate lobes, whose functions are very different. 
Under the influence of particular conditions of 
light and temperature, nervous impulses stimulated 
through the sense organs pass through the brain 
to the pituitary. On receipt of these impulses the 
cells of the second lobe of the pituitary undergo 
great changes in their internal structure and 
chemistry. A hormone is produced and given out 
by the cells, passes into the blood, and, in the case 
of the female, is carried therein to the ovaries. 
The arrival of the hormones in the ovaries 
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Courtship in the Bitterling 


AN OLD STORY BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


Egg-cells are 
formed. Some of these grow into the ordinary 


stimulates its cells to activity. 


eggs. Others start off as egg-cells but soon 
undergo a change. Their cell contents begin to 
break up, the nucleus explodes, and the follicule 
cells surrounding the egg-cell ingest its yolk and 
convert it into a hormone. Together, the remains 
of the egg-cell and the follicule cells form small, 
glandular bodies—the corpora lutea. These in 
turn secrete their own hormones to influence other 
changes. The hormone from the pituitary sets off 
changes in the ovary, including the formation ot 
corpora lutea; and hormones from the corpora 
lutea touch off the next sequence. Under their 
influence the oviduct grows in length, and its 
lower end, until now a small papilla barely visible 
on the underside of the fish, grows out into the 
long ovipositor. They also stimulate the walls of 
the oviduct to secrete a shell round the ova as 
they pass down from the ovary to the ovipositor. 
Other hormones from the corpora lutea pass back 
to the brain and touch off nervous impulses that 
pass to the skin, causing changes in the pigment 
cells, giving rise to the so-called nuptial dress. 

Probably further hormones from the third lobe 
of the pituitary also assist the colour changes that 
take place with the breeding season. At all events, 
the third lobe is noticeably larger in the male 
than in the female, and his assumption of a 
courtship livery is much the more marked. 

Once in breeding condition—that is, once the 
internal changes have taken place—both sexes 
await the stimulus from without. The sight of a 
swan mussel causes a male to establish a territory, 
with the mussel as its central focus. Any fish, 
bitterling or other, swimming into the territory is 
met with furious rushes—unless it be an unmated 
female bitterling. She will remain impassive, 
seemingly indifferent. It has been shown by 
extensive experiment that this quiescent reception 
of his belligerent charges causes the male, now 
orange or red on breast and belly, with deep red 
back fins and steel-blue lines down his flanks, to 
quiver with excitement and swim slowly towards 
the mussel, displaying as he goes. The female 
follows and the story ends as set forth in the first 
paragraph. The laying of the eggs and their 
fertilization is merely the climax to a long series 
of physiological and anatomical changes, of 
reactions between the animal and its environment. 
and between individuals of both sexes. 

MAURICE BURTON. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Despite the present unfavourable economic conditions 
and the considerable handicaps to book production, 
Watts & Co.'s output is still at a high level and includes 
books designed to suit all tastes and to meet the require- 
ments of every purse, ranging in price from their 
remarkably cheap Thrift Books at a shilling up to 
those in the more expensive class priced at from 10s. 6d. 
to two guineas. Four most attractively produced 
volumes, in the latter category, just published are: 
Social Evolution, by Prof. V. Gordon Childe, D.Litt., 
D.Sc. (10s. 6d.), Ex-Italian Somaliland, by E. Sylvia 
Pankhurst (12s. 6d.), Readings From World Religions, 
compiled by Selwyn Gurney Champion, M.D., and 
Dorothy Short (18s.), and Scientific Thought in the 
Twentieth Century, an authoritative account of Fifty 
Years’ Progress in Science, edited by Prof. A. E. Heath, 
M.A, (£2 2s.). 


* 


All students of anthropology are of course familia: 
with the work of Prof. Gordon Childe in the field ot 
prehistoric archeology, and the Rationalists among 
them are certain to have read his Progress and 
Archeology and Man Makes Himself, published in the 
Mhinker’s Library. They will therefore welcome his 
latest book, Social Evolution, which is based on a 
series of lectures delivered in 1947-8 at Birmingham 
University, under the Josiah Mason Lectureship, 
founded by the R.P.A. Herbert Spencer and Lewis H. 
Morgan deduced the theory of social evolution from 
the comparative study of existing societies. As an 
archeologist, Prof. Childe, in these lectures, examined 
social evolution in the light of the science which pre- 
sents societies in chronological sequence. He states 


RECENT BOOKS 


The Anatomy of Man 


AND OTHER ANIMALS 


Dr. D. Stark Murray and 
Grace M. Jeffree 


A new study from the standpoint of man’s 
kinship with other animals and _ their 
evolution throughout the ages. 


12 colour plates, 49 black-and-white illustrations 
18s. net (inland postage 9d.) 


The Story of 
Prehistoric Civilizations 
Dorothy Davison 


A fascinating survey of prehistoric cultures, 

embodying the results of the latest research 

| and forming an ideal introduction to 
specialist works on the subject. 

85 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net (inland postage 6d.) 
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in his Preface that the results of his examinations may 
seem mainly negative, but in fact, as he himself adds, 
surprising positive conclusions emerge which will be 
found interesting and stimulating to all readers con- 
cerned with the subject. The price, as stated above, 
is 10s. 6d. 

In Ex-Italian Somaliland Miss E. Sylvia Pankhurst 
deals with the whole history of the Italian Somaliland 
colony—how it was acquired and how it was ruled— 
and has something to say about its future. She also 
endeavours to portray what she describes as_ the 
appallingly harsh conditions of its people, whose case 
against Italy before the United Nations has suffered 
by reason of the lack of information concerning them. 
In championing their cause in this book Sylvia Pank- 
hurst has compiled 460 pages of material and evidence 
all carefully documented, with numerous illustrations 
and maps, relating to the Italian conquest and rule of 
this colony, which is the result of sixteen years’ inten- 
sive study and which will prove of the utmost value to 
students of European attairs and the problems ot 
colonial rule. There is a Foreword by Peter Freeman, 
M.P., and the price is 12s. 6d. 

* * * 

The title of the third of these new books, Readings 
From World Religions, compiled by Selwyn Gurney 
Champion, M.D., and Dorothy Short, indicates broadly 
the nature of the work. The book is, however, much 
more than its title suggests. In addition to readings 
from the scriptures of the eleven religions of the world 
with which it deals, there is in each case an Introduc- 
tion which gives an account of the main doctrines and 
system of the religion, with what information we 
possess concerning the life of its founder where there 
was one. There are also verses from its scriptures. 
The religions dealt with are: Hinduism, Shintoism. 
Judaism, Zoroastrianism (Parseeism), Taoism, Con- 
fucianism, Jainism, Buddhism, Christianity, Islam 
(Muhammadanism), and Sikhism. There is a chapter 
dealing with the distribution of the world’s religions, 
and also a comparative chart, a glossary, and a biblio- 
graphy. Thus Readings From World Religions is in 
fact a most useful introduction to the study of Com- 
parative Religion, and both for the serious student and 
the general reader is well worth its price of 18s. 

The last of the four Watts & Co. books announced 
as now available is Scientific Thought in the Twentieth 
Century, edited by Prof. A. E. Heath, M.A., Professor 
of Philosophy in the University College of Swansea, 
who himself contributes an excellent Introduction. This 
is a book in the two guinea class; it is most attrac- 
tively produced and is an authoritative account of fifty 
years’ progress in science, which consists of a paper 
on the Philosophy of Science, by Prof. A. J. Ayer, M.A., 
followed by contributions on thirteen of the sciences by 
experts in their various fields (see list in our advertise- 
ment columns). Altogether a most valuable addition to 
the bookshelves of the Rationalist. 

= 


Tributes to the enterprise and energy of the publishers 
of Thrift Books continue to catch the eye. Recently 
Tribune wrote: “ Yesterday the age of cheap books 
seemed to be far away in the past. Gone the years 
when enterprising publishers poured out sixpenny 


novels, penny poets, the world’s classics for fifteen- 
Yet today we discover that publishing enter- 


pence, 
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prise in the interest of searchers after knowledge is not 
dead. The firm of Watts, so long associated with the 
Rationalist Press Association and the  Thinker’s 
Library, comes out with a shilling series . . . which, 
both in form and content, are equal to any such effort in 
the past. . . . These are not pamphlets; they are books. 
The experiment is a bold one. Messrs. Watts have 
done everything possible to make it succeed.” 


It is with regret that we learn, as we go to press, of 
the death, at Pretoria, South Africa, of Dr. Robert 
Broom, F.R.S., the famous Palzontologist. He was 
eighty-four. Dr. Broom was chiefly interested in the 
great problem of the origin of man and his researches 
in this field and his remarkable fossil discoveries 
brought him world-wide fame and high honours. In 
the early part of last year Watts & Co. published his 
Finding the Missing Link, in which he tells the story 
of his highly significant skull discoveries, and a second 
edition, bringing the work up to date, has recently 
been published. The next issue of the Guide will 
contain an article by Dr. Maurice Burton dealing fully 
with Dr. Broom’s great contribution to the study of 
man’s origin. 

* * 

The first book in English printed by the first English 
printer, and many first editions, as well as manuscripts, 
portraits, and busts of English writers, will be seen at 
the Festival of Britain Exhibition of Books at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum this summer. Included 
in the collection are some MS. leaves of The Origin 
of Species that had been kept under the stairs at 
Darwin's home at Downe and used by the family as 
scribbling paper. 

* 

Replies to the questionnaire to our readers circulated 
with our April issue are arriving in large numbers as 
we prepare these pages for press. Next month, or the 
month after, we hope to comment on the opinions we 
are receiving and record the various views expressed. 
We feel sure that the results of this questionnaire are 
going to be most helpful to all concerned, and are 
grateful for the responses we are receiving, All those 
who have not yet completed the form are urged to 
do so and despatch it immediately. 


* * * 


Readers of the Guide are reminded that 4s. sent to 
the Secretary of the South Place Ethical Society, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, will 
bring them each month for one year The Monthly 
Record. This journal, in addition to being a record 
of the activities of South Place Ethical Society, contains 
summaries of the lectures delivered on Sunday 
mornings, as well as articles on subjects of current 


interest. 
* 


The Spring ¥ymber of The Plain View, published by 
Watts & Co. for the Ethical Union, is now on sale. 
The Editorial Commentary includes some critical reflec- 
tions on Foreign Policy which will be endorsed by most 
Rationalists, and there are articles by R. S. W. Pollard 
(* Divorce after Seven Years’ Separation *’), Corliss 


Lamont A Humanist Metaphysics M. L. Burnet 
(‘ Racial Segregation in South Africa’), Lois Ann 
Hubbard (‘ Communication”), J. Henry Lloyd 
Ethics, Incentives, and Personal Incomes”), and 
David S. Kahn (** A Molecular Approach to Morals ”’). 
All are up to the high level we have come to expect 
in this excellent little journal, which can be obtained 
from the publishers for the modest price of one shilling. 
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In a recent letter to The Times Mrs. Eirene White, 
M.P., invited the Churches to make it clear whether 
they wished to have their members excluded from the 
provisions of her Matrimonial Causes Bill. It 1s 
not enough, she said, for Dr. Fisher to declare that 
marriages which Parliament sanctioned are 
bigamous. This view is not supported by many 
sincere citizens who have an equal right to considera- 
tion and who, accepting divorce as a necessary remedy 
for human error, are anxious to remove the anomalies 
of the existing law. Commenting on Mrs. White’s 
letter, the Rev. Bernard Sharp wrote in The Times: 
“* The plain fact is that upon this (as upon nearly all 
issues involving religious principles) we are two nations 
—a minority to whom holy matrimony is a sacramental 
and indissoluble union, and a much greater majority 
to whom it is nothing of the kind. ... What 1s 
really offensive to many clergymen is to have to 
officiate . . . at marriage after marriage at which it 1s 
obvious that by no stretch of the imagination could 
its sacramental significance be said to have any 
meaning for the marrying couple.” 


* * 


Needless to say, no sooner had the Government 
announced that a Royal Commission on Divorce 
would be set up than the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
made it clear that Ca‘holics would tolerate no reform 
of the law at all. ‘Those who have at heart the 
good of our country must deplore any fresh attempt 
to increase the number of broken homes. The sane 
way to streng hen family life is to make divorce not 
more easy, but more difficult.” How can the continua- 
tion of a marriage from which mutual love and respect 
have disappeared “ strengthen family life ’’? 


* * * * 
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Book Reviews 


THE REAL WELLS 
H. G. Wetts: A BroGrapHy. By Vincent Brome. 

Longmans. 255 pp., including 5 pp. Bibliography. 

5 pp. References, and 5 pp. Index; 7 Plates. 15s. 
Wells ranks second only to Shaw among the formative 
influences on British progressive thought in the early 
twentieth century. If Shaw was its Voltaire, Wells 
was its Rousseau. The parallel is apt; for against 
Shaw’s dry wit we may set in contrast Wells’s scorching 
indignation, his revolt against social injustices of which 
he had personal experience, his temperamental touchi- 
ness, and his indiscipline in private relations. 

That is not to underrate Wells. His was a great 
and gallant achievement. For a youth with no advan- 
tages, bred in cramping poverty and narrow evangelism, 
to break away, make a name for himself as novelist 
and social prophet, and die as he had lived, an Atheist 
and a Republican, was no ordinary feat. Mr. Brome 
brings out a fact of which most of us were ignorant. 
Throughout his career Wells was handicapped by ill- 
health, the result of an injury to a kidney sustained on 
the football field as a schoolmaster at the age of 
twenty-one. Many faults of temperament may have 
been due to the hidden anxieties of an invalid. 

Wells, like Rousseau, was difficult to live or work 
with. His quarrel with the Fabian Society (due to 
their refusal to make free love part of their pro- 
gramme) led to an outrageous lampoon on the Webbs 
in The New Machiavelli, Indeed, one undoubted result 
of Mr. Brome’s book will be to increase the stature 
of Beatrice Webb. That exceptional woman not only 
bore no malice for the lampoon, but did her level best 
to be fair to the author. Sidney was less tolerant: 
he never suffered Wells gladly. After his short entangle- 
ment with the Fabians, Wells was a freelance, painting 
unforgettable social portraits in Tono-Bungay, giving 
fits to bourgeois respectability in Ann Veronica, and 
doing his best to discipline the world without, alas! 
first disciplining himself. There is no need to be 
prudish about his private life. Other men than he have 
made and will make mistakes in marriage, and have 
found, and wiil find, their own way out. But Wells 
was not content with a mate: he wanted a harem. 
And if any of his partners rashly married someone 
else, he grudged them the freedom he took for himself. 

But enough of that. If he had Rousseau’s failings, 
he also had Rousseau’s greatness. He was a thinker 
who made his readers think. Without any training in 
the word-game that universities call philosophy, he 
showed in First and Last Things that in real philo- 
sophy, theory which can be verified in practice, he 
could hold his own with them all. In the First World 
War he was “ had,” as others of us were “ had,” by 
the politicians’ pretence that the war could end war. 
But he paid the pacifists the compliment of arguing 
with them and did not just shout ‘ Yah, pro- 
German! "He foretold the atomic bomb thirty years 
before it was used, as he foretold many another 
scientific sensation. He lived to see that he had been 
wrong in 1914-1918, and was man enough to admit 
it. The story of his war-time quarrels with the censor- 
ship, the Foreign Office, and Lord Northcliffe is good 
reading. The war over, Wells threw himself into the 
task of educating a new generation in internationalism, 
and to that end wrote his gigantic Outline of History. 
After that he continued his one-man war to build 
* Jerusalem in England's green and pleasant land *—- 


one-man, because he was constitutionally incapable of 
team-work. The “ open conspiracy,” in which he 
enlisted on paper all sorts of tovally imaginary indus- 
trialists, airmen, and others to permeate and transform 
civilization, was a conspiracy of Wells with Wells. So 
he went on to the end, prophesying, criticizing. 
quarrelling, but never hauling down his flag, till the 
Second World War and diabetes between them broke 
and killed him. 

Let Mr. Brome write his epitaph. ‘* He had taught 
millions to think. He had influenced three generations. 
He had cleared great jungles of hypocrisy and cant, 
and mercilessly reiterated the message . . . that social 
techniques must be reconciled with scientific techniques. 
. .. He prepared us for communion with the creative 
society to come.” ARCHIBALD ROKERTSON. 


FAMOUS SCIENTISTS AND THEIR 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


Prorite oF Science. By Ritchie Calder. Allen & 

Unwin. 326 pp., including Index. 16s. 

Mr. Ritchie Calder, science editor of the News 
Chronicle, is well known as an accomplished scientific 
journalist. He has been everywhere, and in his time 
has met the leading scientists who have made some ot 
the many notable discoveries in physics, chemistry, 
and biology with which the general public are 
becoming familiar. Rutherford, Watson Watt. 
Alexander Fleming, and Gowland Hopkins are names 
which have an assured place in the story of twentieth- 
century science. 

The book is in four sections under the comprehen- 
sive titles of ** The Atom,” ‘* Radar,” “ Penicillin,” and 
“Vitamins.” The first is an account of nuclear 
physics and deals with such topics as atomic fission. 
X-rays, radioactive elements, and the production 
of radioactive isotopes by means of the cyclotron. 
The second is the story of electronics and tells in- 
terestingly of the development of the now famous 
Radar and of its several applications in peace anc 
war, of “mechanical senses” such as calculating 
machines, television, and the electron microscope. 

The third section is essentially an account of the 
discovery of modern life-saving drugs, penicillin in 
particular, and of recent advances in chemotherapy 
in general. The book concludes with a survey of 
some notable biochemical developments, with special 
reference to the establishment of the vitamins as food 
constituents necessary for the maintenance of health. 
and to the growth of ideas concerning the problems 
of. world nutrition. 

That, in the barest outline, is the substance of 
Mr. Calder’s book, but it must not be supposed that 
Profile of Science is a mere catalogue of scientific 
developments during the last fifty years. It is also 
an intensely human book, in which we are taken into 
the lives of the great research workers, and enabled 
to glimpse the distinctive qualities of character and 
intellect which have brought them fame and honours. 
Mr. Calder, however, would have the public forget 
about “genius” when contemplating the work ot 
some famous scientist. He is a human being with, 
“human frailties and shortcomings’ who “ has 
acquired his attributes and skills, however exceptional, 
by processes which are different only in kind from 
those by which success is achieved in other walks of life. 
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Excellent though Mr. Calder’s book is, one feels 
that the inclusion of some photographic illustrations 
would have added greatly to its attractiveness in the 
eyes of the general reader, to whom the book is 
especially addressed. 


G. N. RIDLEY. 


SYDNEY SMITH 


SYDNEY SMITH. By Gerald Bullett. Michael Joseph. 

316 pp., including 2 pp. Index. 1 Plate. 15s. 
About a third of this book is occupied with an intimate 
and revealing portrait of the Rev. Sydney Smith, while 
the remainder is devoted to a selection from his writ- 
ings, which includes the whole of Peter Plymley’s 
Letters. The biography pays due attention to Smith 
as a wit, a reformer, and a clergyman, and succeeds 
in being far more informative than Lady Holland’s 
ray: memoir, which was the standard Victorian 
Li e,”” 

Even in an age of wits and raconteurs, Sydney Smith 
was outstanding, and his conversation was long remem- 
bered by those who heard it. His drollery was popular 
and even sought after, as contemporary references to 
him show, and anecdotes about him abound. There 
was no tinge of the Radical about Smith the reformer, 
whose efforts in this direction were inspired by a 
passionate zeal for individual freedom rather than from 
any love of social change. He was an eloquent pleader 
in the cause of Catholic Emancipation, and wrote on 
prison reform. He never lacked courage and was not 
afraid to think differently from his fellow Protestant 
clergymen. In the Church he was free from doubts 
and metaphysical leanings, and eventually became a 
Canon of St. Paul’s, where his generous nature 
delighted in bestowing vacant livings upon those he 
considered needy. 

Mr. Bullett’s biography is a fitting and perhaps final 
tribute to a great man whose faults sprang from an 
exuberance of energy rather than from any meanness 
of soul. Candid, never barbed, one feels that the 
author has uncovered the real Sydney Smith. 

In the selection of writings it is good to have the 
Plymliey Letters entire. Their interest in showing 
Smith’s efforts for Catholic Emancipation is heightened 
by the plea for tolerance, which cannot be lost upon 
readers of today. Lucid and sparkling, they are per- 
haps the best of Smith’s work. A number of contri- 
butions to The Edinburgh Review are included, though 
here it is possible to regret that more of the space 
given to these extracts was not devoted instead to some 
more of the letters. In his correspondence, Smith 
showed the whole wide range of his interests, besides 
demonstrating his essential humanity and breadth of 
human understanding. 

Two of his notebooks have survived, and from these 
a few gems have been chosen. A couple of pages 
serve to whet the appetite for more; for example, 
**G. takes time by the pigtail instead of by the fore- 
lock.” An unspecified person is noted as “* fumbling 
for his brains,’ while lastly another unspecified one is 
neatly summed up: ‘In his conversation there are 
long furrows of thought.” A few miscellaneous 
extracts and some sermons complete the selection. 

On his epitaph, Sydney Smith was described as “* one 
of the best of men. His talents, though admitted by his 
contemporaries to be great, were surpassed by his 
unostentatious benevolence, his fearless love of truth, 
and his endeavour to promote the happiness of man- 
kind by religious toleration and by rational freedom.” 
The book under review demonstrates amply how well 
deserved was such eulogy. Victor E. NEUBURG. 
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THE GOD OF THE GROUP 
Group Lire: THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF ITS 

SpecirFic Conrlticrs. By Marshall C. Greco. 

Philosophical Library, New York. 357 pp., with 

5 pp. Index and 9 pp. Bibliography. $4.75. 

The late Dr. Kurt Lewin, in a famous essay, contrasted 
the attitudes of Aristotle and Galileo to the problems 
of physics. He showed that while Aristotle described 
the behaviour of a falling stone in terms of its pro- 
perties (i.e., its tendency to fall), Galileo described the 
same action in terms of the external forces acting on 
the stone. Since the approach of Galileo had proved 
more fruitful to the physicist, Lewin suggested that 
the psychologist should utilize the same method: the 
result was his Field Theory. 

In practice Field Theory considers that human 
behaviour, instead of being described in terms of 
mysterious forces within the personality of the 
individual, should be described in terms of forces act- 
ing on the individual at any given moment. (Thes: 
forces, of course, include emotions, desires, and 
attitudes.) Personality is no longer regarded as change- 
less but as the resultant of contemporary “ vectors ~ 
in the psychological environment. Nevertheless, mos‘ 
psychologists still consider that each individual pos- 
sesses primitive biological instincts which may conflict 
with the well-being of the social group. Neurosis is 
thought to be due, for the most part, to conflicts 
between the selfish and anti-social desires and the 
civilized wish and need to live at peace and amity 
with one’s culture. 

The writer of Group Life denies the latter supposi- 
tion. Social life, he believes, is so fundamental a part 
of human life that it is impossible that any action 
should be such as to tear the individual away from 
the herd. ‘To conceive a being that would not, 
whether by instinct or otherwise, sacrifice parts of 
itself for the whole is impossible.” Even the cases of 
cannibalism reported from concentration camps during 
the war do not contradict this fundamental principle. 
“The herd life is consistent with the evolutionary- 
utility principle which holds that the good is the wel- 
fare (or at least the survival) of the largest number.” 
If the atomic bombs of the next war wipe out man- 
kind altogether we may be consoled by our faith in 
the evolutionary-utility principle 

Students of politics and history will be surprised to 
find from this book that everything is always for the 
best in this best of all possible worlds. ‘“ From 
century to century the common man has lived an 
increasingly better life from the point of view of 
physical necessities. The Dark Ages, with its canonical 
laws, was not dark to the common man. His lot was 
better than that of his equal of any previous age.” 
We learn, too, that ** The masses always rule "’; that 
they are not for ever seeking a better distribution of 
wealth, since “ there has always been and there always 
will be an equitable distribution of wealth” from the 
point of view of Mr. Greco’s theory. 

Neurosis is described in terms of conflicting group 
ties. A child may be neurotic, not because of lack of 
love from a parent, but because parental lack of 
affection may be coupled with the attitude of a friendly 
grandmother or other relative. The child is perplexed 
by the different roles he has to play in relation to 
two or more people on whom he is dependent. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Greco’s book is stimu- 
lating and contains many neglected truths. It has 
particularly interesting sections on psychotherapy and 
industrial counselling. But it is also a most irritating 
book. At an early stage he points out the importance 
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of authors presenting their material in such a way as 
to be comprehensible to a wide reading public; yet 
his book is by no means easy to understand. Group 
Life is dedicated to Bergson, Darwin, Freud, Janet. 
Lewin, and Weismann—a rather grandiose gesture 
made all the more grandiose in that Mr. Greco dis- 
agrees with all these great men. He appears, for 
example, as against Weismann, to hold that the 
Lamarck-Lysenko theory of the inheritance of acquired 
characters is correct. This acceptance of Lamarck 
appears to be based, not on scientific facts, but on 
the author's philosophical approach to life—an approach 
which seems allied to Holism. 

In short, while there is much of pragmatic value in 
this book in the sense that Mr. Greco’s theories may 
“work ” in practice, it cannot be said to be based 
on the rigid, if dull, foundations of scientific research. 
J. A. C. Brown. 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 


in DEFENCE OF PHILOSOPHY AGAINST POSITIVISM AND 

PRAGMATISM. By Maurice Cornforth. Lawrence & 

Wishart. xv+260 pp., including 4 pp. Index. 

12s. 6d. 

This book tries to defend Dialectical Materialism from 
currents which some Marxists might take to be fruitful 
additions to it. It is not a defence of philosophy, any 
more than you would be defending religion if you 
defended Roman Catholicism against Modernism or 
Protestantism, or defending biology if you defended 
Lysenko’s views against those of other biologists. 

You might still expect Cornforth to defend Dialec- 
tical Materialism by meeting the criticisms that have 
been made of it. But he does not. There are two 
chapters on it, with quotations from Engels, Lenin, 
Stalin, and Zhdanov But he does not try to show 
that they are anything but the mumbo-jumbo they 
appear to be. And he himself makes the same con- 
fused use of the favourite Marxist expressions, 
especially of reflection and development.’ There 
are difficulties in the idea of development. It may be 
that Marxists have tried to say something important 
about them, and Cornforth would have done some- 
thing valuable if he had brought this out. But that 
would need analysis and criticism, which he does not 
give. Instead, he repeats absurdities which he cannot 
be blind to. It is absurd to speak of development 
as a special kind of process, or to speak of develop- 
ments in different fields as though they could all be 
described by a single system of co-ordinates. But 
Cornforth quotes a long statement from Engels (p. 47) 
which does just that, and which he must know to be 
balderdash. The same holds of his statements about 
reflection mind reflecting matter,” and so on. 

Cornforth refuses to discuss such difficulties, and that 
is why his book is really not philosophy at all. It is 
a kind of tract, written for a special audience, to show 
that Positivism and Pragmatism cannot be reconciled 
with the true doctrine. When he is criticizing those 
views (or his distortions of them), he sometimes does 
get on to real discussion, and makes cogent criticisms: 
enough to show what he could have done if he had 
wanted to. But that is incidental, and his criticism 
always—in each case—comes round to saying that the 
Positivists or Pragmatists deny what Dialectical 
Materialism asserts. That is enough. 

He says this book is a sequel to Science versus 
Idealism, which he published in 1947. There are inter- 
esting differences. Here he does not insist that science 
provides us with “a picture of the world,” or that 
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science revolutionary. We 
Materialism to * generalize the results of science "’ and 
show us the * contradictions in reality.” That is what 
is revolutionary, and bourgeois philosophers try 
desperately to conceal it. So he thinks his book will 
help revolution. I do not think it will. It will only 
help to spread philistinism. R. RHEES. 


A PRINCE OF ANARCHISTS 


THE ANARCHIST Prince. By George Woodcock and 
Ivan Avakumovic. Boardman. 463 pp., including 
4 pp. Bibliography and 5 pp. Index; 7 plates. 21s. 

A biography written in support of a cause is often 
more interesting than a straightforward account, and 
does in addition provide standards by which the sub- 
ject of the biography may be judged. On the other 
hand, there is a lessening of critical perception, and 
this to some extent implies a certain naivety of 
approach, which is occasionally apparent in this long 
and full documented biography. Since there has 
hitherto been no full-length English life of Kropotkin, 
this is likely to remain the standard work for many 
years to come. 

Kropotkin’s life was long and full, ranging from the 
steppes of Russia and the Imperial Palace at Moscow 
to a villa in the Muswell Hill Road, not forgetting 
episodes in French and Russian prisons... His con- 
version to Anarchigm after the conventional upbringing 
of a Russian nobleman’s son must always be something 
of a problem, and the references to it in the book are, 
as might be expected, not altogether satisfactory. Some 
of the most direct statements having a curious ring 
that are almost reminiscent of the arguments of those 
who, for example, were opposed to any of the factory 
legislation of the early nineteenth century—* he gained 
the mental outlook which later made him such a stead- 
fast opponent of governmental interference and such 
a warm advocate of voluntary initiative.’ Moreover, 
a phrase like “* the natural working of society ‘’ sounds 
like something from the pen of an exponent of Iaissez- 
faire. This is the most serious objection to this book, 
which is so well written as to be almost racy in parts, 
and although there are a fair number of quotations, 
they are not allowed to burden the text, and there is 
a refreshing absence of footnotes. 

It is true to say that not only does the figure of 
Kropotkin emerge clearly from these pages, but so do 
a number of figures who are now almost forgotten 
and some who are well known. Today, the place of 
the professional revolutionary has been taken by the 
local party boss, and instead of the clandestine and 
often hastily-printed pamphlet there is a welter of 
glossy propaganda. One of the most pleasing 
features of this biography is the fact that the atmos- 
phere of intrigue, with the petty quarrels, the 
enthusiasms, the plots, and all the rest of it, are vividly 
conveyed. Some day, perhaps, someone will write a 
history of the Revolutionary Age, and he will certainly 
use this book, which, by the way, is an excellent substi- 
tute until such a work is written. 

A good deal of material relative to the Anarchist 
movement in this country is included, together with 
some mention of its periodicals. In this connection 
it is rather surprising to find no mention of James 
Tochatti, who published a number of pamphlets by 
Kropotkin, and who was editor of Liberty, a journal 
which numbered Shaw and Morris among its contri- 
butors. It has, unfortunately, become almost a 
convention to relegate to the last few pages of a book 
of this kind a small section rather inaccurately called 
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a bibliography; this usually contains a brief mention of 
some books by or about the subject of the biography, 
together with a list of acknowledgments. However 
ungracious it seems after so full a biography as this, 
it must be admitted that the value of this book would 
certainly have been greatly increased if the authors had 
made a more satisfactory attempt to compile a list of 
publications by Kropotkin. For students of the 
period this would have been invaluable, even if con- 
siderations of space had confined it merely to the works 
in English. Perhaps in subsequent editions this 
could be done, or the press founded by Kropotkin, 
which is still functioning, might be persuaded to under- 
take such a task. 

As things go, this is certainly not an expensive book. 
By any standards Kropotkin was a great man, and this 
biography is a not unworthy tribute to his memory. 
To-day, when the virtues of sincerity and honesty are 
disappearing, it is pleasant and salutary to read of a 
man to whom they were guiding principles. 

Victor E. NEUBURG. 


ROMANCE ABOUT MARY MAGDALENE 


Mary MAGDALENE (SAINT OR SINNER?). By Lay 
Investigator. Limited First Edition (for Private 
Circulation only). Devotional Publishing Co., 19. 
Tolcarne Road, Newquay, Cornwall. 

The theme of this study would make a fairly good 
film, especially if Mary Magdalene were impersonated 
by one of the “ glamour” girls of Hollywood. ‘* Lay 
Investigator’ has written a romance, but a critical 
mind cannot accept it as a history, which is the claim 
made for it by its enthusiastic author. We are asked 
to believe that the ‘‘ woman taken in adultery ” (a story 
interpolated into John viii), the “* woman ”’ who anoints 
the head of Jesus in the house of Simon the Leper (re- 
corded in Matthew and Mark), the “* woman who was a 
sinner * (a harlot), who does the same in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee (recorded in Luke), Mary of Bethany, 
who anoints the feet of Jesus in the house of her brother 
Lazarus (according to John), and Mary Magdalene. 
out of whom Jesus had cast “* seven devils,” were one 
and the same person. We are seriously informed that 
the ‘‘ woman taken in adultery ” was a young betrothed 
girl, guilty only of some very pardonable sexual indis- 
cretion. Jesus is made to address her as “little girl.” 
though «he Gospel says woman” (‘* madam”) 
in address. A stone meant for the “little girl“ cuts 
the feet of Jesus. This touching feature is a pure 
invention of ‘** Lay Investigator.”” The Lucan story 
is deliberately distorted. The Evangelist makes Jesus 
say that the harlot’s sins were ‘“‘many.’ This is 
altered by our author into “ even though you say they 
are: many.” 

A new explanation is given of what Thomas Carlyle 
called ** the extraordinary conduct of Judas Iscariot ” 
in betraying Jesus. Judas was jealous of Jesus because 
Judas was in love with Mary, while Mary loved Jesus 
and not Judas, and Jesus was more or less in love 
with her! That is why he went to the priests with 
his base offer immediately after the anointing episode. 
In Matthew and Mark the betrayal does follow, 
without break, this episode (in the house of Simon the 
Leper, not of Lazarus). But the people who grumble 
are, in Mark, unnamed guests and, in Matthew, “ the 
disciples.” The Johannine variant, telling the story 
of Mary of Bethany, is the only record of Judas as 
the grumbler at the waste of oil. But he does not 
go at once to the priests. The Fourth Evangelist makes 
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Satan “enter ’’ Judas only at the Last Supper, when 
he immediately goes out into the night to prepare the 
betrayal. 

** Lay Investigator *’ says he is not a Unitarian, but 
his Jesus, though charming and sexually stirred, while 
preserving his chastity, is certainly not the God-Man 
of Christian tradition. A. D. Howe SMITH. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


THE ANATOMY OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. By 
D. Stark Murray and Grace M. Jeffree. Watts. 
x+158 pp., including 2 pp. Index, with 49 Illustra- 
tions and 12 Plates in colour. 18s, 

By means of a comparative study of the anatomy and 

physiology of the human organism and of other familiar 

animal types, the authors of this interesting new work 
have set out to acquaint the non-scientific reader with 
the essential unity of life. They have adopted an 
evolutionary approach to their subject. In their pre- 
liminary chapters they familiarize the reader with the 
great variations in size and form encountered among 
animals, and with the principal differences between 
animals and plants. They explain the building up of 
the larger animals from dividing cells which become 
specialized to form the organs serving specific func- 
tions, In this connection the two-layered creatures 
like Hydra, the jelly-fish, and Obelia are used as 


.examples, followed by the more advanced forms con- 


structed on the three-layer principle, such as starfish, 
molluscs, insects, and backboned animals. 

These fundamentally important matters are discussed 
by way of introduction to a fuller study of the verte- 
brate skeleton in relation to movement, and of the 
other body systems which provide the machinery for 
digestion, respiration, circulation of the blood, sensi- 
tivity, and reproduction. Here, of course, is material 
which lends itself to widely different modes of treat- 
ment, from that favoured by writers of textbooks to 
that which would render the subject suitable for the 
young. The authors have, with considerable skill and 
insight, steered a middle course, and one is carried 
effortlessly along on a journey of exploration into the 
strange internal kingdom of the animal body. 

It is unfortunate that this book, otherwise most 
readable and informative, should be marred by a num- 
ber of errors. Recapitulation is described as “a basic 
law of zoology” (p. 12), but as a result of modern 
studies in embryology and life-histories the theory has 
now been abandoned. That is not to say that embry- 
ology does not provide evidence for evolution. The 
contractile vacuole of the amoeba does not serve for the 
‘elimination of waste products arising from meta- 
bolism ” (p. 17); it is a means of preventing the accu- 
mulation of water. It is not true to say that only cer- 
tain bacteria manage to live without free oxygen (p. 7). 
Gut parasites, like the tapeworm and roundworm, also 
respire anzrobically. The distribution of blood by the 
heart in the amphibia, described on page 98, is now 
known not to occur. All parts of the body receive only 
partially oxygenated biood. The statement that ‘ the 
whole surface of the brain of every vertebrate animal 
consists of millions of . . . nerve cells” (p. 136) is 
inaccurate. A cerebral cortex makes its first appear- 
ance in a very rudimentary form in the reptiles, and 
is well developed only in mammals. 

The numerous illustrations, many of which are 
attractively printed in red and black, are entirely new. 
But Euglena has rod-shaped chloroplasts radiating 
from a common centre, not discs as shown in Fig. 3. 
The lower jaw of the dog has three molars, not two 


(Fig. 37), and the carotid artery in the amphibian is 
incorrectly depicted emerging from the systemic arch 
(Fig. 55). The four plates in colour, by E. C. Mansell, 
showing a varied selection of animals to illustrate flight, 
care of the young, colour vision in man and bee, are 
beautifully executed. There is a useful glossary, and 
the paper, printing, and binding are faultiess. 

The Anatomy of Man and Other Animals, with its 
pleasant style and breadth of treatment, should prove 
popular with all types of reader, and any boy or girl 
who is interested in living things would value it as a 
prize or as a gift from a generous relative. 

G.N. RIDLEY. 


THE BIOLOGIST THINKS THINGS OVER 


PENSEES D'UN BIOLOGISTE and NOUVELLES PENSEES 
p'UN BtoLoGiste. Stock, Paris. Each 144 pp. 
85 francs. 

The long and detailed study of toads and dragonflies 
might be expected to supply an unusual standard for 
the measurement of men; and such study in the peaceful 
pleasances of Ville d’Avray, which lies between the 
palaces of Versailles and the porcelains of Sévres, 
should be serene, if not picturesque, If it be added 
that the distinguished student is Jean Rostand, the 
son of a great dramatist and poet, Edmond Rostand, 
and of a charming poetess, Rosemonde Gérard, we 
may hope for deep thoughts to be expressed greatly. 

Two volumes of Pensées have come from the pen 
ot Jean Rostand in which he expresses a convinced 
Materialism. For him there is little to choose between 
a dead man and a dead Pithecanthropus, “ Believers,” 
he declares, “* condemn me for my materialism, and 
others because it is not jubilant.” That does not 
trouble him (* my contradictions irk me little; 1 am 
by no means a philosopher, but an inquiring bio- 
logist He is not of Hamlet's opinion; rather there 
is less in heaven and earth than our philosophers have 
fancied,” for the human brain appears to him like 
* @ monstrous tumour proliferating, instead of malig- 
nant cells, questions and anxieties without end.” 

* Nothing is more pathetic,” he declares, “ than 
the desperate efforts of so many intelligent people to 
discover at any price some meaning in human exist- 
ence. What empty slogans these philosophers invent- 
such as participation in the Infinite,’ or collabora- 
tion with the Absolute! ” God is purified, simplified, 
rendered austere, silent, and inactive. Everything, it is 
agreed, on this earth takes place as if He were not. 
All that is required of Him is the Name. “ It. is 
Man’s destiny,’ continues Rostand, “to make his 
deities the more credible as his belief in them dimin- 
ishes. But the jargon of the philosopher has its day, 
yust like any other slang.” 

Rostand’s thoughts are not only of philosophy and 
metaphysics. True son of his parents, and true 
Frenchman, letters, and art generally, preoccupy him. 
For him, * Great books are those which grow greater 
as man grows.” Again, “ Beauty in art is often 
Ugliness mastered,” or “* There are some authors whose 
works we love to dream over, rather than read them 
a second time.” He also has wise words on daily 
behaviour—e.g., “ In discussion, learn to stop at the 
tirst admission of truth, just as, in a duel, at the first 
drawing of blood "; “ distrust yourself when you hold 
opinions too ardently"; and, for Rationalists, ** the 
weakness of Reason is to think it can convince the 
unreasonable.” 

Nevertheless, Jean Rostand gave his support to the 
international congress of Freethinkers at Rome in 
1949. C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 
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Short Notices 


THe Great Revivatists. By George G in 
Thinker’s Library: Watts. 220 
2 pp. Bibliography and 4 pp. Index. 3s. 6d. 

On a recent visit to a mental hospital for case- 
demonstrations, an epileptic, whose organic disturbance 
had been caused by a cycle accident many years before, 
proceeded to explain to us his “ call to God” as the 
result of a blinding light conversion—a similar story 
to_ that of Paul on the road to Damascus. This 
epileptic unfortunately chose the inmates of his ward 
as his initial victims and they were exceedingly unco- 
cperative, but his psychiatric treatment being complete 
he was about to begin his gospelling in greater earnest 
in the outside world. 

Mr. Godwin’s case, in this new addition to the 
Thinker’s Library, rests upon similar psycho-pathologi- 
cal criteria for his analysis of the great religious re- 
vivalists. His task is made difficult with no case- 
histories to support his diagnosis, but this problem 
always besets the historian when no_ conclusive 
scientific evidence is available. Mr. Godwin makes 
his historical approach complete by devoting his first 
three chapters to a summary of the psychology of 
conversion, crowd psychology, and revivalist technique, 
and then throughout the book applies this to his 
subjects, which include Peter the Hermit, John Wesley, 
Sankey and Moody, William Booth, and Evan Roberts 
(who led the Welsh revival of 1904). 

This type of psychological study needs much wider 
application in the field of history, and, as Mr. Godwin’s 
bibliography indicates, he has succeeded in reducing a 
vast amount of material into easily accessible limits. 


SPENTA ZARATHUSTRA. By E. J. Divecha. Published at 
Bombay by the Author. 104 pp. For presentation. 


This interesting littke book contains much varied 
material, which is, regrettably enough, not very attrac- 
tively presented, and the lack of an Index makes it 
difficult to trace references. In spite of this, the 
sincerity and learning of the author will command 
respect if not universal agreement. Could anyone, for 
example, deny that “world problems can only be 
solved when man is taught to understand the difference 
between good and evil ’’? 


Epwarp GarnetT. By H. E. Bates. Parrish. 87 pp., 
including 8 Plates. 6s. 

The work of a publisher’s reader is romantic to all 
except the informed, for too often it means read- 
ing at least one uninspired manuscript each day of the 
year. As H. E. Bates says in this biography of Edward 
Garnett—who, until his death in 1938, was for forty 
years the doyen of readers—‘‘ the world is full of 
compilations, many thousands of words in length, typed 
on ancient typewriters, written on both sides of 
foolscap, dog-eared and tear-stained and battered and 
dirty, that writers are sending here and there in the 
fond belief and hope that they are masterpieces. Every 
established and known writer will share with me that 
sinking of heart with which he receives, week by week, 
these unsolicited and tiresome outpourings.” 

Not so with Garnett. He came to every manuscript 
with immense enthusiasm, hoping that within was the 
seed of another genius, and by his encouragement, 
advice, and generosity helped to give the world the 
gifts of Conrad, Hudson, Galsworthy, D. H. Lawrence, 
and, not least of these, those of the author of this 
biography. He diagnosed with certainty what was only 
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suspected, and was capable of penetrating the creative 

mind with rare insight, which so few critics seem able 

to do. Having recognized talent, he fostered, shaped, 
and brought to fruition its hidden potentialities. 

For twelve years Garnett was Bates’s mentor, and 
their friendship was such that it is unlikely that a more 
enlightening and appreciative biography than this will 
appear. The very term * publisher’s reader *’ conjures 
up a picture of the wretchedest sort of under-paid hack 
poring over impossible manuscripts in a dingy office, 
anonymous, long-suffering, eaten away by cynicism, 
says the author. But for Edward Garnett his work 
was his whole life, and his whole life was the work 
of other writers. Mr. Bates deserves our thanks for 
writing this book. 

PROGRESS IS UNorTHODOX. By Fred I. Cairns. Beacon 
Press, Boston, U.S.A. x + 185 pp., including 3 pp. 
Index. $2.50. 

A suitable sub-title might well be “Excursions in Church 
History.”’ Many religious pioneers are discussed within 
its pages, which are always lively and which occasionally 
show figures like Luther or Servetus in a new and 
illuminating light. The author is a Nonconformist of 
radical type, who might sometimes be dubbed an 
iconoclast. If his book is a little naive in parts, at 
least it never lacks gusto. 


THE RISE OF PROVINCIAL JEWRY. 
Jewish Monthly. 
6 plates. 9s. 


Mr. Roth’s urbanity of style and accuracy in matters 
of fact combine to make him a pleasant historian, 
whose books on Anglo-Jewish history have earned him 
a well-deserved reputation. The latest addition to his 
already long list of works concerns those Jews who 
settled in the provincial towns of England. Theirs was 
a mixed history, and in this book it is well told. The 
illustrations are happily chosen and add greatly to the 
value of the text. 


By Cecil Roth. 
127 pp., including 15 pp. Index; 


KIERKEGAARD: THE MELANCHOLY Dane. By H. V. 
Martin. Epworth Press. 119 pp., including 3 pp. 
Index. 7s. 6d 

Dr. Martin describes Kierkegaard as ‘“ the Morning 

Star of the’ New Reformation.” He contends that 

Kierkegaard is of special importance to us today 

because he exposes ‘“ the fundamental disease from 

which we are suffering in the political and social life of 
the modern world.” This disease is “ relativity ” (in 

religion, morals, etc.), and the cure is to return to a 

* Theology of the Unconditional.’ All this, of course, 

has been said many times before; but there are still 

a few people, happily, who do not think we are suffer- 

ing from a surfeit of reasonableness and would view 

with misgiving the application of the Kierkegaardian 
formula of “ All or Nothing * to national and inter- 
national politics. Very litthe was known about Kierke- 
gaard in this country until about 1935, and it could 
be argued that we now know too much. The success 
of Existentialism is of more interest to the social 
psychologist than to the philosopher, It is due partly 
to disillusionment and fear, partly to its restatement 
of old truths in violent language—that we must prac- 
tice what we preach, and that to know, for example. 
the chemical formula of a bottle of wine is no substitute 
for the experience of drinking it. Dr. Martin is mainly 
concerned with Kierkegaard’s contribution to Protes- 
tant theology. He writes as lucidly as the difficult 
subject permits. He is certainly right in holding that 
this sort of Christianity is more dynamic than 
Modernism. 
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OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


IN spite of the remittances of our regular loyal 
supporters, which we realize were in some cases 
sent at considerable sacrifice, there was a debit 
balance in our Sustentation Fund at the end of 
1950 of £224 19s. From the list of donations 
acknowledged this month it will be seen that a 
reader who prefers to remain anonymous has 
sent £100, a most generous and heartening gesture 
in view of the difficulties with which we are faced. 
The cost of paper has recently increased by fifty 
per cent, so that our problem of how to make our 


~ accounts balance at the end of 1951 is one for 


which a solution must be found. It will help if 
those who can afford to send us donations can 
forward them soon so that we may plan our 
budget for the year. The estimated amount 
required to meet the 1951 loss and the debit 
balance from 1950 is £1,000. It may be neces- 
sary to reduce the size of the journal to sixteen 
pages, with cover, each month, but before doing 
this we propose to see to what extent our readers 
are able to contribute to the estimated loss. 


Freperick Watts, Editor. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED FEB. 9 TO APRIL 7, 1951— 


£100.—** Anon.”’ £10 10s.—H. W. Newby. £2 2s.—S. S. Sumner. 
£2 Os. 6d.—* Festus.” £2.—Heni O. Schulze. Is. 
F. A. de la Mare, Geo. McGhie, Dr. J. H. Wilbourn. 
£1.—H. L. Blachford, J. A. Duggan, Miss V. Essex, L. E. C. 
Everard, H. R. Howie, Mrs. F. M. Langworthy, G. V. Wynne- 
15s.—** Robert T."" 10s. 6d.—J. C. F. Hanson, Miss 
H. J. Trueman. 
. W. Anderson, W. H. Bright, Harold Chambers, E. G 
Collison, G. J. Dovey, Miss M. G. Fiexman, Miss E. L. Gould, 
R. T. Griffiths, R. H. James, Mrs. D. A. Leslic, | 


are William Mein, | J. E. Miller, Mrs. M. 


Wood. 7s. 6d.—** A.F.” 
6d.—-Mrs. J. Jones. 
* F. P. Beech, Thoman Benton, Lt.-Col. R. Bridge, 
Ww. B. “Goleloush, J. M. W. Crowther, A. Dilley, F. B. Dodd, 
* Draughtsman,”” H. Holmes, J. C. Lamont, A. J. Marlow, 
H. McSharry, L. Melamed, Mrs. B. Nadin, Miss W. Noble, 
Percy Stocks, Norman Twist. 4s.—A. W. Brooks, i 
Stone. 2s. 6d.—Allan J. Hudson. 1s.—M. 
Total required by end of 1951: F 
Total received since January, 1951: £186 3s. 


7s.—H. Elphick, O. 


OBITUARY 
A VALUED member of thirty years’ standing was lost us 
by the death after a short illness on Friday, April 6, of 
Arthur Andrews. Born in 1865 near West India Docks, 
London, he earned his living from the age of fourteen, 
rose to be Registrar of the old Kent Water Works Co. 
and later Manager of Valiano Bros., ship-owners, work- 
ing till a few weeks from his death. He was an active 
member of South Place Ethical Society from 1890 on, 
an excellent amateur actor, and a keen musician——a 
founder-member of the Sunday Concert Committee. 
Well read, with a fund of humour, understanding and 
helpful to those in trouble, he had a wide circle of 
friends, to whom his death was a severe blow. The 
cremation was held at Golders Green Crematorium on 
Tuesday, April 10, and Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner gave 


the farewell address before a large number of friends 
and relations. 
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Correspondence 


THE NEW RATIONALISM 


Your Chicago correspondent (in the March number 
of The Literary Guide) has this brief sentence in his 
letter entitled The New Rationalism’: The Bible 
is obsolete.” Anything less true or more inept I 
have rarely encountered. What did T. H. Huxley, 
that eminent Rationalist, say in his book Critiques 
and Addresses? Here are his words: ** Take the Bible 
as a whole; make the severest deductions which fair 
criticism can dictate ... and there still remains in 
this old literature a vast residuum of moral beauty and 
grandeur. ... This book has been woven into the 
life of all that is best and noblest in English history: 
it has become the national epic of Britain.” Compare 
with this passage a sentence by an eminent French 
Rationalist, Reinach (in his Orpheus): ‘* The Psalms 
and the Prophets contain some of the most magnificent 
passages ever produced by human genius.” 
Winchester. E. H. BLAKENEY. 


Witt you allow me to support the letter from Mr. 
Desmond Cook in your January issue? To me, politico- 
economic problems are the only issues menacing the 
whole world today, On my side here we have plenty of 
intriguing factors dwarfing and threatening human 
relations and existence. These monsters are purely 
politics. It should be noted that religion, as part ot 
the system, may soon commit suicide, since the very 
apologists will not live by the Golden Rule they 
advocate so much via their text-books (Bible and 
Quran). To humanity the world over practicability 
is a sure test for acceptability, and in default humanity 
is bound to run a natural riot. Will the R.P.A. please 
accept the challenge and re-humanize humanity? 
Lagos, Nigeria. O. A, OLowv. 


HERETICS IN WESTMINSTER 


As the author of London for Heretics, 1 was naturally 
most interested in the article under the above title. 
think, however, Mr. Jordan Brown has strained con- 
siderably the heresy of some of those mentioned, 
though a few—e.g., Charles Darwin and Thomas 
Hardy—are justifiably included. 

Most surprising is the inclusion of the poet 
Tennyson. His son’s biography nowhere intimates 
disbelief in Christian doctrine. The incident referrea 
to was on June 29, 1892, not a few days but nearly 
three months before the poet’s death. His son said. 
referring to the Rector of Freshwater :— 

Dr. Merriman administered the Sacrament to us 
all in my father’s study. The service was very 
solemn. Before he partook of the Communion 
he quoted his own words, put into Cranmer’s 
mouth: 

“It is but a communion, not a mass, 

No sacrifice, but a life-giving feast,” 
impressing upon the Rector that he could not 
partake of it at all unless it were administered in 
that sense. 

There was no unbelief; it implied simply that Tennyson 
was a Broad Churchman, as is abundantly revealed 
elsewhere. 

It might be mentioned that Lord Allenby had paid 
his subscription to the R.P.A. a few weeks before his 
ashes. were interred in Westminster Abbey. The 
Webbs were thoroughly secularistic. 


Milton was buried in the Church of St. Giles. 
Cc ripplegate. Gay’s monument has been in the tri- 
forium for years, and probably will never again be 
seen by the ordinary visitor. Wat. Kent. 

London, S.W. 4. 


I THINK the article ‘* Heretics in Westminster,” in 
your March issue, calls for comment. 

Chaucer was buried in Westminster Abbey because 
he happened to be clerk of the works at Westminster. 
The window above his tomb was put in subsequently 
and represented scenes from the “ Pilgrimage’: it 
was destroyed in 1940. 

In front of Chaucers tomb are the tombs of 
Tennyson and Browning; not ‘“‘ memorials.’ as stated 
in your contributor’s article. 

Thackeray’s memorial is not next to Ruskin’s. 
There is a bust of him on?the west wall, the tablet 
of Ruskin being on the south wall, near Oliver Gold- 
smith’s. 

It may be of interest to note that among the pall- 
bearers at the interment of Thomas Hardy were 
George Bernard Shaw, Rudyard Kipling, and Prime 
Minister Baldwin, the latter perhaps the nearest to 
agnosticism of any of our modern statesmen. 

The medallions of Charles Darwin and other scien- 
tists are not in the nave, but in the north aisle, where 
is also the tomb of Darwin, next to Herschel and 
Newton. 

To the list given by Mr. Brown might be added 
Charles Dickens and possibly the Unknown Warrior. 

In its thousand years’ history I consider the Abbey 
to be a magnificent tribute “to the broadmindedness 
and latitude given in this country by the various powers 
that were. FRANcIs 

London, S.W. 13. 


Nore By Mr. Jorpan Brown 


I. am glad to have aroused the interest of Mr. Kent 
and Mr. Adams and thank them for their corrective 
comments, which do not affect the essential—that these 
people were commemorated in the Abbey. Heresy 
is relative to time and clime. Today, by re-defining 
Religion to exclude the supernatural and Christianity 
to make Christ merely a symbol, we can all be happily 
orthodox. Tennyson took himself seriously, and his 
“honest doubt’ and repeatedly expressed pantheism 
were mild heresy, but none the less heretical. Milton 
was very much of a heretic (I quite agree I should 
have written ‘* Milton’s memorial stands” and not 
“Milton lies"). The printer transformed Gay to 
Gray, and the Dean hoisted his monument to a higher 
plane, along with miscellaneous junk, which can be 
seen, by permission of the authorities, by so ordinary 
a Visitor as myself. 


MALTHUSIANISM 


IN your March issue Miss Evelyn Belchambers states 
that ** what is wrong with this and most other countries 
is not this or that form of diet, but over-population.”’ 

Unfortunately millions of the people who live in 
the world’s capitals and in the admittedly crowded 
valleys of many of the rivers of the torrid and tem- 
perate zones are, by reason of their environment and 
apathy, only too ready to accept this over-population 
theory. ‘But is this acceptance not mainly due to the 
fact that they have little, if any, knowledge of the 
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vast, almost uninhabited, spaces of the world. and 
of the fact that these could, with the application of 
scilence—such as irrigation, agriculture, afforestation, 
and the necessary industrial developmene—provide life 
in — and comfort? In other words, lebensraum 
for all! 

There is, I suggest, a far worse corollary to the 
“mass ** acceptance of the idea, and that is its accep- 
tamce by some reputedly knowledgeable men and, of 
course, by men of power. These make of it an “* Aunt 
Sally ” to justify war and still more war, Then, latterly, 
several Church prelates have been advocating the gentle 
art of sterilization for the “ excess ” population, they 
deciding presumably who should be the victims. 

I am sure the subject could be pursued by R.P.A. 
members, and it would give me pleasure to know that 
some at least could be induced to kill the bogy of 
Malthusianism once and for all. L. R. PLUMMER. 

London, N.11. 


TWO POINTS 


IT CAN only repeat. in reply to Mr. A. Robertson again, 
that if all he can urge against my book, Jesus—God, 
Man, or Myth, is that he does not agree with Robert 
Taylor on the meaning of Mary and Polly, and that 
I made a mistake over the word ‘* Gennesareth,” I 
have reason to be highly gratified. 1 drastically criti- 
cized many of Mr. Robertson's pontifical arguments in 
favour of a real Jesus, and I am more than pleased 
he was quite unable to reply. 

On the question of the existence of God and 
Atheism, Mr. Arthur Charles is quite right when he 
says that only one or two Atheists deny the existence 
of God. What most of the others do, however, is to 
say that they do not understand what is meant by the 
word ** God,” unless it is defined. As soon as it is 
defined, then that God is promptly denied. Would 
Mr. Charles tell us what is the difference between the 
two kinds of Atheists? CUTNER. 

London. N.W.11. 


JUSTIN’S * DIALOGUE ” 


As my review was not meant to argue the case for 
the historicity of Jesus, I need not answer the first 
paragraph of Mr. George A. Fink’s letter. 

In his last paragraph he argues that no one who 
believed that Jesus had lived would have used the 
phrase, “ Christ, if he has indeed been born.” The 
fallacy of this argument lies in the assumption that, 
to a second-century Jew, ‘‘Christ’’ and Jesus” 
were synonymous. Obviously they were not. This 
becomes clear if we read the sentence in full. Trypho 
says, in effect, that if the Christ or Messiah is alive 
somewhere or other, no one knows it until Elijah 
comes to proclaim him; and that consequently Justin’s 
Jesus is not the Christ. Any orthodox Jew could use 
this argument, whether he believed or not that Jesus 
had lived. It has nothing to do with the myth theory. 

Oxford. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


RATIONALISTS AND THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


To remain seated during the singing of the National 
Anthem would give the impression of disloyalty to 
the King, not of disbelief in God. We naturally stand, 
ioo, when the chairman of a public dinner desires the 
Lord to “ make us truly thankful for what we are 
about to receive.’ But it is a stupid form of * grace.” 
Why should thanks have to be forced from us by a 
supernatural being? And what is the difference, 
anvway, between thanks and true thanks? When I 
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find myself under the necessity of saying a conventional 
grace | use the formula, ‘‘ For what we are about to 
receive may we be thankful.” Is there anything better 
than this bald utterance that would satisfy a 
Rationalist’s sense of propriety and be acceptable to a 
company composed mainly of professed Christians? 
1 do not see any useful purpose. in flouting convention 
entirely on such occasions. G. HERBERT STANCER. 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


Mr. H. J. Blackmore implies that there is insincerity 
in a Rationalist’s rising and standing for the playing 
of the National Anthem. With all due respect to the 
reverend gentleman, | am quite sure that the question 
of “ acknowledging the supremacy of reason” does 
not arise on such occasions. The words of the 
anthem are of no more significance than the words 
of popular songs. and to stand while it is played 1s 
merely an act of courtesy and good manners, like 
removing one’s hat from one’s head on the prescribed 
occasions. EDWIN G. PEPKE. 
Ryde, 1.0.W. 


Re H. J. Blackmore's letter, might | state that the 
convention of standing during the playing of the 
National Anthem began during the First World War. 
or should I say at the beginning—and on my few 
visits to the theatre I kept my seat in spite of sour 
looks. With all due respect to His Majesty, it seemed 
irrational—to say the least—to ask God to save one 
particular individual while the flower of our manhood 
were facing high explosives—with such disastrous 
results—** over there.” After all, we do not go to a 
place of entertainment to pray: we pay to be enter- 
tained. (Mrs.) I. HUTCHISON. 
Baillieston. 


Mr. H. J. Blackmore has a seconder in myself in 
regard to the absurdity of standing up for the Nationat 
Anthem. 

When a man has developed enough self-respect, he 
then becomes 4 man—and no one is more. 

Though it may disturb the feelings of medal-hunters 
and those who know no better, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for me to measure which is the 
worst of modern poisons—Religion or Nationalism. 
Both have produced seas of blood and horror beyond 
description. The shield and shafts of Rationalism 
should confront both. GorDON BEESON. 

New Malden, Surrey. 


RATIONALISM AND SEX RELATIONS 


To Mr. Bennett I say that the very real suffering caused 
to men and women who feel frustrated because they 
feel bound to conform to what is in reality a tyrannical 
superstitious religious law—its seventh commandment 
~is only too real to all who know what human love 
is, and it is high time that the terrible unhappiness 
caused by a cruel and barbaric interpretation of this 
religious law was also fully recognized and denounced 
for the evil thing it is, 

As for marriage: Does Mr. Bennett realize that gene- 
ration after generation the offspring of women, in pain 
born and in love nurtured, have been made work- 
slaves and cannon fodder—often for the vilest of 
motives? This is a vile perversion of human nature, 
a barbaric victimization of all women, a cruel and 
fiendish violation of their hearts and minds, and a 
veritable rape of their bodies? While this lasts how 
can Mr. Bennett, or anyone else, expect any true 


civilization, any unity or fraternity of man or nations, 
Or any peace or prosperity? 

As for “ Anon” and Evelyn Belchambers, this old 
soldier knows no words good enough for them for 
their “ courageous and candid exposition.” As a 
Rationalist, I say: May love and reason be your 
strength and guard and guide you—always—and ever 
free you from all arbitrary assumption or authority. 
And free all women from the power of the accursed 
Pharisee. Rupert L. HUMPHRIS. 
Whitstable, Kent, 


Mr. Bennett seems concerned to show that marriage 
is an ideal institution. This may be so, but it is surely 
less important to worry about ‘* what should be ” than 
it is to consider “* what is.” If we accept the view 
that sex taboos are a social factor, then they are 
modified by changes in the social structure, We can 
then examine the problem historically. 

In this way it certainly appears that present trends 
are away from the rigidity of Victorian ethics. While 
at present the marriage institution is still firmly en- 
trenched, society of twenty years hence could show 
quite a different picture—a reaction may develop against 
these trends. It is already possible to see an alliance 
between Catholicism, nationalism, and economic vested 
interests. 

Mr. Bennett would be quite entitled to take sides 
in the battle of ideologies, but Rationalists should not 
become entwined in ideals until they have fully examined 
the practical aspects of the problem. 

Burton-on-Trent. 


D. J. Coares. 


Your correspondent ‘ Anon,” writing under the 
caption “ Rationalism and Sex Relations,” sounds to 
me like a chaste woman. She need not, I think, be 
unduly disturbed by the opinions of Mr, G. I. Bennett, 
for her attitude strongly suggests that she is on the 
side of the angels, by whom I mean the most celebrated 
writers on sexual morality—Bertrand Russell, Edward 
Westermarck, Kenneth Walker, Havelock Ellis, and 
others. 

In his penetrating analysis of “* The Function of 
Chastity (Studies, Vol. VI) Ellis wrote: ** Chastity 
does not necessarily involve abstinence. It has some- 
times been used as synonymous with absolute sexual 
abstinence, but it is not desirable to encourage that 
debased use of the term. It may be better defined 
as self-control within the sexual sphere. That is to 
say, that, though it may sometimes involve abstinence, 
it may also involve indulgence, its essence lying in the 
acceptance of a deliberate and harmonized exercise 
of the psychic impulses. Thus understood it is not 
a negative state, but an active virtue, . . . It is the 
manifestation of temperance, of the Greek Sophrosyne. 
in the sphere of sex.” 

Here, I submit, is a sound philosophical basis on 
which Rationalists may safely build their sexual ethic. 

Fpsom, Surrey, D. H. H. Martin. 


CAN WE BE RATIONAL IN HEALTH? 


ALTHOUGH a satisfactory proof of the efficacy of 
vaccination against smallpox is not possible while the 
cause itself remains obscure, a prima facie case of the 
strongest possible kind can be put forward on the 
basis of medical and health statistics, those from 
Sweden and Germany being particularly impressive. 
Wide clinical experience has greatly reinforced this 
case. To be effective against a threatened epidemic. 
vaccination must, of course, be supported by other 
public health measures such as careful search for 
contacts, and isolation 
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The dangers of vaccination have been, and apparently 
still are, much exaggerated by its opponents. In fact. 
properly carried out, vaccination is in the vast majority 
of cases quite harmless, and death from vaccination is 
very, very rare indeed—as can be discovered after 
very little investigation. It is quite untrue that “* at 
the present time more people die of the after-effects 
of vaccination than of smallpox.”’ as Miss Belchambers 
asserts without qualification. DESMOND Cook. 
London, W. 11, 


VACCINATION AND THE BIBLE 


One of your subscribers has asked me to draw your 
attention to a religious broadcast on January 17 by 
the Rev. C. C, Chesterman, a medical missionary. in 
which he went so far as to say that vaccination “ can 
stay the hand of God.” 

Since Mr. Chesterman believes in the teaching of the 
Bible he must know that believers are warned that 
‘*“He that soweth corruption shall reap corruption.” 
To implant diseased matter from artificially-created 
sores on the skin of a calf or a sheep into perfectly 
healthy human blood is to disobey the Biblical injunc- 
tion, and to declare that by this filthy practice the 
hand of God is stayed is blasphemous. 

L. Loat (Secretary, National Anti-Vaccination League). 

London, S.W. 1. 


WHO ARE THE RATIONALISTS ? 


As a “young” Rationalist, I should like to thank 
Mr. Robertson Scott for his letter in the March 
Literary Guide. Could we please, at the next 
Annual Conference of the R.P.A., spend some time 
at least discussing such questions as peace and war? 
Hearing radio news of “* bayonet charges ’’ announced 
with apparent equanimity in this advanced Festival 
Year 1951, I feel that man cannot yet claim to be 
civilized. 

In endorsing Mr. Scott's further suggestion that 
we might also discuss the enormous expenditure upon 
alcohol and tobacco, | realize that this will produce 
an outcry even among enlightened Rationalists! 

Bristol. Isa M. Preuss. 


* CAN INTELLECT HELP US TO LIVE?” 


Mr. HAMILTON Fyfe’s recent article under the above 
heading recalled to my mind a broadcast remark by 
Mr. H. L. Beales: * To thunder against materialism 
on a typewriter is silly.” Mr. Fyfe’s thunder may not 
have been beaten out on a mechanical anvil, but it is 
directed against the social scientist. The Press and the 
Radio may make “ perils and evils and disasters seem 
larger and more alarming "’ to the modern man than 
to our ancestors, but the comparison is ridiculous: 
it can be paralleled by comparing a man with two 
arms with an armless man and then saying the man 
with arms can kill himself more easily. 

This new obscurantism has grown in recent years 
since H. G. Wells complained that mind was at the 
end of its tether and the advent of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, but if we had confidence in man’s ability 
to build a bomb-free world, and the power of intelli- 
gence to give results rather than propaganda trading 
on stupidity, we should all be fighting against it. The 
social scientist lacks the force of a dogmatist because 
he offers only tentative hypotheses; but he is helping 
us to live. Has Mr. Fyfe heard of social medicine. 
for instance. as it works through the World Health 
Organization? Any elementary textbook of psychologs 
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would lead him to modify his sentence that ‘* we know 

no more about human nature than the Greeks did 

twenty-five hundred years ago,’ while Dr. Maurice 

Burton must think that his biology needs some revision 

if ‘‘ all species save the human are put by Nature into 

surroundings which suit them.” Eric LINFIELD. 
Cambridge. 
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